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Petter ALL n' 's Break fara z 
ALWAYS FOUND AT THE TOP. 


Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is a clean, healthful prod- 
uct, containing all the nourishing constituents that are 
found in whole wheat grains, especially the proteins 
and the phosphorus and iron compounds, so necessary 
to the maintenance of animal life. 

Besides being an easily and’ quickly prepared breakfast dish, delicate, appetizing 
and nourishing, Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food makes unequalled Griddle Cakes, 
Gems, Muffins and Puddings. Also an excellent thickening for Soups. 
Cold Pettijohn’s Porridge is delicious when fried like corn-meal mush. Write for 
our Cereal Cook Book, edited by Mrs. Rorer. It tells all about cooking all kinds 
of cereals all sorts of ways. Free, post-paid. 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., Monadnock Building, Chicago, III. 
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NATURE'S 
REMEDIES. 


For Thirst —-WATER. 
For Hunger — FOOD. 
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SCOTT'S EMULSION 


OW many of us eat the lean and 
leave the fat; yet the fat is the 
most nourishing part of the meat. From 
it we get warmth, strength, vitality ; 
without it we become pale, hollow- 
cheeked and languid, an easy prey for consumption. 
Cod Liver Oil is even more strengthening and nour- 
ishing than the fat of meat; but many people “would 
rather die than take it.’’ 

But why upset the stomach and tax the diges- 
tion with’ either when you can avoid both and get 
better results by taking SCOTT'S EMULSION? In 
it you get Cod Liver Oil, Glycerine and the Hypo- 
phosphites of Lime and Soda, so perfectly blended 
that it is pleasant to the taste and so easy to digest that 
young babies and most delicate invalids take it regularly. 


NOTHING EQUALS SCOTT’S EMULSION IN 
NOURISHING PROPERTIES; 
Nothing strengthens and builds up the wasted system 
so quickly; nothing is so good for delicate children, 


anemic girls and emaciated mothers. It enriches 
the blood; it invigorates mind and body. 


IT IS NATURE’S BEST REMEDY FOR DEBILITY. 


At all druggists; 50c. and $1.00. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, NEW YORK. 

















Three t times a ‘aay and r 
f every day‘in the year 
F, 


if you have 


A Delicate Skin. 


Carefully Medicated, 
Delightfully Scented. 


Sample Cake Mailed for 2 cents. 
Full-Size Cake. . ... 15 cents. 


Appress Derr. Y, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
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COLUM BIAS 
and HARTFORDS!” 


HE Columbia Chainless, by reason of its cleanliness and 
the small care necessary to its maintenance in perfect 
order, is rapidly adding new recruits to cycling, and inspiring 
thousands of old riders with renewed enthusiasm for the 
healthful pastime and sport. 

Our new coaster brake, applicable to both chainless and 
chain machines, is another feature for 1900 that will please 
old riders and make new.ones. 

COLUMBIA, HARTFORD, STORMER 
and PENNANT chain wheels for 1900 contain 
many new and exclusive features. 


Prices: $75, $60, $50, $35, $30, $25. 


Columbia and Stormer catalogues free of any Columbia or 
Stormer dealer, or by mail for two cents each. 


AMERICAN eliade as COMPANY © 
POPE SALES DEPARTMENT 


HARTFORD CONN 

















Vo.tume 74. Numeer l. 
$1.75 a Year. Sitncie Copies 5 Cents. 





“ SHE HELD UP HER HEAD PROUDLY, AND NOBODY KNEW HOW HER HEART FAILED HER.” 





friend Mercy French were | 
sitting in Anne’s room one | 
Saturday afternoon in May. It was many years | 
ago, before the Revolution, before meeting- 
houses were churches ; in the days of tithing- | 
men and candles and pewter plates and | 


Z oe SEABRIGHT and her | 


warming- ; when the country was young | 
and not fully on its feet, although its inhabitants 
were firmly enough set upon theirs, and pro- | 
gressing with emphasis in the narrow way, as 
they understood it. 

Anne was sixteen. years old, and as her 
mother was dead, her father’s sole house- 
keeper; and all her work was over until 
Monday morning. Her father was a deacon 
of the church, and one of the strictest of the 
strict in his observance of the Sabbath, keeping 
Saturday as a day of holy preparation, and 
having no work done in his house after high 
noon, whereas many in the village were content 
to settle down after sunset into the Sabbath 
peace and calm. On Anne’s spotless pantry 
shelves stood loaves of rye and Indian bread, a 
dish of baked beans and a bowl of mush; for 
no fire could be made for cooking purposes 





here and there with silver threads, and a foam 
of yellow lace. She looked over it, flushed and | 
daring. 

Mercy French gasped. “Why, Anne! Why, 
Anne!” was all she could say. 

Anne jooked at her, half in terror, half in 
triumph. “They were my mother’s ; they have | 
been kept in the oak chest all these years. I am 
going to wear them,”’ she said. 

“Anne Seabright, you won’t dare! ”’ 

“Yes, I will dare!” 

Anne slipped down her sad-colored petticoat 
as she spoke, and threw off her sober sack. She | 


eA Te 


Puritan head. “There,” said she, “how would | 
you feel if you were obliged to set forth on the 

Sabbath day to the meeting-house, clad in such 

fashion, Mercy French ? ” 


Mercy looked at her pitifully. ‘Your father | was in that spread of gorgeous plumage’ with 
will permit you to have nothing finer?” said | the speed of practice, and stood before her 
she. awed and admiring friend, a wondrously fine 


Anne gave the garments a vicious toss On to | and brilliant figure in her hooped petticoat of 
the bed. “No,” said she. She stood eying | glistening blue brocade and lace-trimmed sack. 
them ruefully. “I asked my father but yes | “You are not going to wear it to meeting ? ” 
terday,”” she went on to say, in her voice at | gasped Mercy French. 
once sorrowful and defiant, “why, if the Lord; Anne nodded. } 
did not approve of gay colors for His children,| “But your father?” 

He so clad the flowers of the field? I bade} Anne nodded again and set her red lips firmly. | 
him look at the bushes with the red blossoms, | Mercy turned pale ; this spirit of rebellion was 
which line the meeting-road, and the little| past her imagination. She was a true and 
flowers like buttons of gold which are sprinkled | docile daughter of a hard and rigorous age. 
over all the fields, and the bright green of the | “Has Tabitha Crabb aught to wear yet?” 
grass, and I asked again why did not the Lord asked Anne, suddenly, with apparent inconse- 
make them come up of a sad color, if that were | quence. 

so pleasing to Him.” | “No. Her gown is not decent for meeting. 

“What did he say ? ” Mercy asked, eagerly. | Mother said so but this morning,” replied 

“He spoke of the daughters of Zion mincing, Mercy, faintly. “Why, Anne?” 
with stretched-forth necks, and their chains| Anne looked at the heap of raiment on the | 
and bonnets and mantles and crisping-pins,”’ | bed. ‘“‘Nothing,” said she. 
replied Anne, “and made no answer to my| Presently Mercy French went home in a 





smitten him sorely during the damp spring 
weather. 

He sat stiffly in the saddle when Anne, in all 
her forbidden bravery, came out, and he did 


| not, both by reason of his lame shoulder and 


his abstraction in religious meditation upon the 
holy day, turn his head. Anne climbed up on 
the pillion behind her father, and the gray horse 


| started off with his meetingward jog. 


When they came out on the road and joined 
the decorous procession of meeting-folks, all 
the people stared, as well they might, at Anne 
perched behind her father, glittering in blue 
and silver, fluttering with yellow lace, a blue 
ribbon on her hat blowing on the spring breeze, 
with her black locks no longer bound around 
her head in sober bands, but twisted in long 
curls. Anne’s cheeks were red. She held up 
her head proudly, and nobody knew how her 


| heart failed her. 


_ Not one woman whom she passed, not one 
young maid of her mates, was half as gaily 
attired as she, the daughter of Deacon Sea- 
bright, riding behind her unconscious father, 
her blue draperies flouncing out on either side 
of his sober figure. People wondered immeas- 
urably, and thought that either the deacon or 
his daughter must have gone mad. 

Mercy French, in her pretty calico, going up 
the road with her father and mother and sisters, 
was very pale, and dared not look at her friend 
beyond the first hurried glance. When they 
arrived at the meeting-house, and Deacon 
Seabright drew rein at the horse-block, Anne 
slid easily off her pillion and was in the meet- 


until Monday, not even in cold weather. All| question at all. But to-morrow ail the violets | tremor. She felt almost as she might have | ing-house door before he had time to turn his 
winter long, Anne and her father lived from | will be in flower, and the white alder and done had her friend meditated a single-handed | head on his rheumatic neck. 


Saturday noon until Monday morning on cold | 
victuals, although on a very bitter day Anne | 
sometimes thawed out the frozen mush upon | 
the hearth. 

That afternoon all the house was in the most | 
spotless order. The kitchen floor had been | 
scoured and then sanded in a most beautiful | 
pattern. The brasses shone like gold, and the | 
beds were made in smooth mounds, covered | 
with gay quilts. Anne drew a sigh of relief—and 
no wonder—when she sat down in her chamber | 
to have a little quiet talk with Mercy French. | 

“There is a deal of work for you to set the | 
house in order with no maid-servant,’”’ Mercy 
said, sympathetically. She was a pretty, gentle | 
girl, with her brown hair in soft ringlets under | 
a fine muslin cap with blue ribbons. Mercy | 
was clad much more finely and gaily than | 
Anne ; her flowered chintz gown and wrought | 
lace tucker made her a bird of quite another | 
feather from her friend, in her sad-colored sack 
and petticoat, with her hair tucked away under | 
the plainest cap imaginable. Anne looked | 
wistfully at her; then the color blazed in her | 
cheeks, her black eyes flashed, and she tossed | 
her head. 

“There is a deal for me to do, Mercy French,” 
said she ; “but that is nothing, if —” 

“Why, what troubles you, sweetheart?” 
asked Merey, wonderingly. 

Anne jumped up, separated a chintz curtain 
which hung across a wall of her chamber, and | 
pulled forcibly from the pegs another sad-colored 
gown almost identical with the one she wore, 
except that it was quite fresh and of a somewhat 
finer texture, and the soberest hood which could 
be evolved by Puritan brain-skill to cover a | 


cherry, and the others will go to meeting clad | onslaught upon the Indians. Deacon Zenas 


like them. You will wear your fine French | Seabright’s reputation for rigor in the matter 
calico, and your hat with ribbon streamers and | of female dress was wide-spread. Not a gaily 
your red shoes, and I must go in these, as | attired dame who went to meeting but realized 
if I belonged in another world, and—and— | that she walked up the aisle under the disap- 
Jonathan Suffield will be there —’” proving fire of a pair of eyes in the deacon’s 

“But he would think you fairer than any | pew. The minister, Parson Sears himself, was 
other in any garment, Anne,” said Mercy, not so exacting, but the parson had a. young and 
quickly, and the two girls blushed together. | pretty wife. 

Then Anne frowned. “But I would have| The next day was as beautiful a Sabbath as 
him and all others appraise my looks at their | ever dawned upon New England. The trees 
full value,” said she, boldly. ‘“He knows not | plumed the hillsides with blossoms, and the 
how I can look were I attired as the other | little brook which ran beside the road below 
maids, although it may be it behooves me not | Deacon Seabright’s house was like a jewelled 
to say so.” ribbon beneath the gold-green droop of newly- 

“It is true enough, sweetheart. You would | leaved boughs. The birds were in full chorus ; 
be the handsomest of us,” Mercy said, and | there was an even tide of silvery sound, with 
she looked admiringly at Anne’s great black | now and then a single note fluting above it. 
eyes and clear, red cheeks. | Cocks crowed, the brook gurgled over its stony 

“Tt is surely no sin to look as fair as one can,” bed, the new leaves rustled; then all at once 
said Anne. “Suppose the cherry-trees should | a strange noise, like a very hollowing out 
hold back their flowers because they deemed it | of sound, was heard. Abraham Dodd was 
a sin to be so beautiful? ’”’ Anne gazed at the | blowing the conch-shell for meeting. 
sad-colored heap of raiment on her bed, and; Then the Puritan folk appeared on the 
tears came into her eyes. “I may be guilty of | meeting-road, the women gaily bedizened, most 


| vanity and a rebellious heart,” said she; “but | of them, and the men in scarlet and green 


I cannot help it when I think of going to| waistcoats, in spite of their declamation against 
meeting in that fashion, when you and Submit | such vanities—except Deacon Zenas Seabright. 
and Love will look so different.’ | His waistcoat was of the soberest drab which 

“Love has a new damask petticoat,” said | a sober fancy ever evolved. At the first note 
Mercy, commiseratingly but injudiciously. of the conch-shell he was at his house door 

Anne’s black eyes flashed with sudden | with his old gray horse, waiting for Anne. 
decision. She tossed her head again, like a| There was a pillion on the horse’s back. 
spirited colt. “Wait a moment,” said she, and | There was only a half-mile to go to meeting, 
ran out of the room and into the spare chamber. | and the deacon would have walked rather than 
She came back with a quantity of gorgeous | put his beast to the burden upon a Sabbath, 
apparel over her arms—blue brocade glistening | had it not been for his rheumatism, which had 





Anne went up the aisle and took her place in 
her pew well toward the front, in full view of 


| the pulpit. She looked up when she was seated, 


and saw the parson’s eyes rolling over the 
pulpit at her with an involuntary amazement, 
although he should have been above all notice 
of aught beside the pious consideration of the 
day. Anne knew that every pair of eyes in 
the meeting-house was fastened upon her. Her 
cheeks burned, her heart beat fast, but she sat 
with her head erect, her hands folded in her 
blue brocade lap. 

Her father entered and took his seat under 
the pulpit in the deacon’s pew, and did not 
turn his head in her direction for some time, 
being devoutly intent upon the parson, waiting 
for the opening of the service and the giving 
out of the hymn. Deacon Zenas Seabright 
was not wont to allow his mind to be distracted 
by the contemplation of anything which per- 
tained to his daily life or his carnal affections, 
during divine worship. He looked a typical 
specimen of a stanch Puritan as he sat there, 
one who ran his race the more vigorously and 
unswervingly because it was set in such a 
narrow way. 

Anne did not dare glance at her father, but 
if his eyes should turn upon her she was sure 
to know it without looking. As she sat there 
in her forbidden finery, while her spirit did 
not quail, her wonder at her temerity grew. 
Merey French sat near, and her gentle face . 
was quite pale. She glanced alternately at 
Anne and the deacon. 

But the deacon did not look at his recreant 
daughter until the parson began to read the 


| long hymn from Ainsworth; then he raised 
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his eyes from his book, and saw his daughter. 
Once and once again, and yet again, did the 
deacon stare, and even childishly rubbed his eyes 
for very bewilderment to be sure that he saw 
aright—that that bedizened damsel sitting in his 
pew was indeed his Anne. But when he was 
sure that his eyes did not deceive him, there was 
no further hesitation. 

Up rose Deacon Zenas Seabright, as relentless | 
as any father of old Sparta, strode down the | 
aisle to his daughter, grasped her firmly by her | 
lace-draped shoulder, and said, loud enough to | 
be heard all over the meeting-house, quite 
drowning out the parson’s rendering of “Ains- 
worth,” “Home with ye, and change this ungodly 





attire for something more befitting the Sabbath | treaty, and some apprehended no further trouble. | the men time to seize their muskets and fasten |. 


day and the house of God!” 


THE YOUTH’S 


congregation because of forbidden furbelows. | 
She saw a dark figure steal cautiously from | 
behind the cover of the bushes on’ the crest of | 
the southern hill, and stand peering down upon 
the meeting-house on the level below. Then she | 
saw a plumed head rise above bushes —then 
another and another, and a head erected itself 
from the grass, where its owner was lying 
concealed like a venomous snake. 

“Indians!” thought Anne, with a great qualm | 
of horror. There was yet some danger from the 
savages on the frontiers of New England, and 
now and then a war-party threatened some 
unsuspecting settlement. Still everything had | 
been peaceful for a long time. There had been a | 


The muskets were still carried to meeting on a 


COMPANION. 


of a treacherous brook; but the brook was now 
a godsend. : 

Anne, keeping well within the shelter of the 
trees on the hillside, made for the brook and 
plunged into it, and ran, crouching low, almost 
with her head to the water when the growth on 


‘the banks was thin. Sometimes, however, the 


unpruned vines and branches quite arched over 
the brook, and she ran concealed under a green 
roof. The brook was high, being still swollen by 
the spring rains. As she advanced to a lower 
level, the water grew deeper, and it was icy cold. 
It was almost waist-high in places, but she pushed 
on, with only one thought uppermost: to reach 
the meeting-house before the Indians, and give 


the shutters. 
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much more in accord with them and all beauty 
of youth and spring than she had been before, 
for the true spirit of obedience to love, as a reason 
for bloom and beauty, was in her soul. 











O P. T. Barnum is accorded the coinage of 
the term “stick - to-it-iveness,” a strong 


synonym for “pertinacify.”” Now he who 


But Deacon Zenas Seabright had to deal with | Sabbath, and were stacked in the middle of the; As she drew nearer the meeting-house she | possesses pertinacity must also possess pluck, 
another spirit as resolute as his own, although | house, ready to be seized at a moment’s notice ; | could hear the parson’s voice loud in exhortation. | another important element in the achievement of 


it was younger. Anne’s cheeks were burning, 
her red lips trembling, but she spoke quite 
clearly : “I cannot, father, for I have given away 
all my other gowns to the poor, as enjoined upon 
us in holy writ.”” And indeed at 
that very moment Tabitha Crabb was 
sitting in the poor-seat clad in Anne’s 
sad-colored meeting-gown, and by her 
side a little old pauper widow by the 
name of Charity Snell, in her every- 
day one. 

Deacon Seabright was speechless 
for one second, staring with a light- 
ning flash of blue eyes which was 
possibly not actuated by wholly sanc- 
tified wrath at Anne. Then he spoke. 

“Then leave the house of God, go 
home, and seek your own closet for 
prayer and repentance! ’’ he said. 

Anne rose at once, and ballooned 
down the aisle in her gorgeous blue- 
hooped petticoat, in full sight of all 
the gaping and breathless congrega- 
tion. Nothing like it had ever hap- 
pened before in that meeting-house. 
Merey French was crying softly, with 
her mother’s hand on hers to comfort 
her, and young Jonathan Suftield, his 
eyes flashing with indignation, half 
started from his seat as Anne passed 
him. As Anne went by the stack 
of muskets in the éentre of the 
meeting-house, her hooped petticoat 
jostled one and threw it over with a 
loud crash, and that broke the hush 
of consternation. The minister went 
on with “Ainsworth,” and Anne was 
outside in the May morning with this 
stanza ringing in her ears: 

All they that doe upon me look 

scoff at me doe make; 


They with the lip do make-a-mow, 
The head they scornful shake. 





This had in her case a most singular 
appropriateness. 

The meeting-house was set on a 
cleared space sloping sharply to the 
southward, but stretching in a level 
for several rods upon the north, until 
it reached the wooded side of a long 
hill. Beyond the southern slope yet 
another hill arose—quite a miniature 
mountain, standing out boldly against 
the sky, but destitute of trees, fringed 
against the blue with the waving of 
young grass and a low mist of green 
bushes. Anne hurried across the 
northern level, and climbed the wooded 
side of the northern hill. She was 
not half-way up, when she stopped 
and threw herself down under a great, 
spreading pine-tree. She was almost 
exhausted by excitement and the rapid pace at 


| fashion unless with hostile intent. 


but no sentry was posted outside. 


The windows were open. It was a very warm 


success. A man devoid of this cannot be perti- 


Anne knew that there could be but one meaning | day, as warm as midsummer, and the sunlight | nacious ; his resolution melts away in the face of 
to attribute to such movements as those of the | lay full upon the shelterless building. When obstacles which require pluck to overcome. 


Indians; they would never lurk about in that 





PLUCK AND PERTINACITY. 


Anne reached the point nearest the meeting- 
house she peered cautiously out from 
her leafy cover. Nothing was in 
sight, and moreover the horse-sheds 
just there cut off the view from the 
southern hill. The parson’s voice 
sounded louder and more fervent. 
Anne made a wild dash, was across 
the open stretch between the brook 
and the meeting-house, and with one 
fierce scramble in the window and 
standing before them all, a figure of 
desperate daring, with flying black 


brocade. 

“The Indians!’ shrieked Anne. 
“The Indians! On the hill to the 
south! Up, up with ye! The In- 
dians!” Then Anne promptly 
slammed together and fastened the 
shutters of the window by which she 


mates, Love and Mercy and Submit, 
to do likewise. “Close the shutters! 
Quick, Mercy! Quick, Love!’’ she 
- cried out, and the women with one 
accord began- clapping to the shutters 
and fastening them with the strong 
bars, while the men seized the muskets. 
When the Indians at last descended 
from the south hill, they found the 
meeting-house transformed into a 
blockhouse, with loopholes in the 
shutters for muskets, each of which 
‘spoke loudly as they drew near. It 
“was a small body of Indians, and they 
retreated soon before a sally of the 
bravest of the young men, and farther 
on met a body of militia, and were 
dispersed with considerable slaughter. 
There was no doubt that the result 
might have been otherwise had it not 
been for Anne Seabright. She, in 
her spoiled finery, torn and dripping, 
with her wild, black curls, was as 
much a heroine as those Puritan folk, 
who feared above all else that they or 
theirs might be unduly puffed up, 
would permit. Jonathan Suffield, 
leaning on his smoking musket, gazed 
at her with an admiration which had 
never been in his eyes before, and his 
admiration did not flag, for in two 
years more their banns were cried in 
that same meeting-house which Anne 
had saved from the Indian torches. 
There was much speculation among 
the people as to how Anne Seabright 


eurls, in a torn and dripping blue | 


had entered, and called out to her | 


The following story of unyielding adherence to 

purpose, performed under almost unthinkable 
hardships and dangers, is a true one, for I was 
| personally aware of most of the facts concerned. 
| Some of the incidents, however, were given me 
| by a surgeon travelling into the Yukon country 
| with a detachment of the Northwest mounted 
police, and still others I obtained from the white 
trader in charge of the Sixty-Mile Post. The 
story is of a man who practically achieved the 
| impossible in his hazardous ice-journey in the 
| dead of an Arctic winter. Happily, success 
| crowned the effort. 

In the fall of 1897, the ery of famine went up 
from the hungry town of Dawson. Faint-hearted 
miners turned their backs on the golden lure. 
| Partners, with food for but one, drew straws to 
| ascertain which should remain and which should 
go. Canadian citizens and American aliens 
appealed to their respective governments for 
aid. 

In October, with the last water, which was 
| composed chiefly of running ice, a hungry exodus 





went down the river to Fort Yukon. Then the - 


| price of dogs went up to three hundred dollars, 
and dog-food to a dollar per pound. Flour was 
' not to be had at one hundred and fifty dollars per 
hundredweight. In. November, with the first 
ice, another stampeded crowd hurried up the 
river to civilization and safety. 
This scare, which so greatly diminished the 
| number of empty mouths, was all that saved 
Dawson from a bitter winter. As it was, the 
| gold-seekers managed to pinch through; but 
those that fled in the height of the panic carried 
a terrible tale with them to salt water. After 
that the winter settled down and all communi- 
| cation ceased. 
| For the many faces turned south on thedisma! 
| half-thousand miles of trail, there was one that 
| held unerringly to the north. It belonged to a 
| Dutchman, who knew little English and spoke 
less. His equipment was more meagre than that 
of those who passed him, and he was heading 
| into the heart of the famine while they were 
|running away from it. He had barely food 
| enough to last himself and dog to Dawson. He 
| had a dog—a bulldog, the short hair of which 
made it the worst possible choice of a sledge 
animal in that frosty land. 
The refugees looked at his outfit and laughed. 
| By eloquent signs—for misery speaks a common 
tongue—they explained the lack of food. When 
that did not startle him, they painted lurid pic- 
| tures of starvation and death. But he always 
| remained unperturbed. Then they ceased their 
| grim mirth, and pleaded and entreated him to go 
| back. But he invariably pressed on. 


They. were would go clad the next Sabbath—whether her | Why not? He had started to go to the Klon- 


which she had come. She lay face down in the | meditating a descent upon the meeting-house and | father, the deacon, in consideration of her | dike, and he certainly was going there. True, he 


pine-needles, and wept as if her heart would 
break. She was torn with a sense of injustice, 
and the same spirit of revolution which had 
driven her ancestors from Leyden to the shores 
ofa New World was awake inher. Why should 
she not go dressed as she pleased? Why 
should she not worship in such apparel as she 
pleased, as long as her heart was right ? 

But withal there was a sore pricking of 
conscience which would not be stilled. Deacon 
Zenas had been a good father to her, and had 
done his best for her welfare since her mother 
died. Had she done right in disobeying him, 
in order to carry out her convictions, and very 
probably to gratify her vanity? Anne lay there 
and wept, and the soughing of the great pine 


was in her ears, and her gorgeous blue brocade | 


was crushed into the pine-needles and young 


wintergreen leaves, and the three hours’ sermon | 
went on down in the meeting-house, and some- | 
thing strange and alarming was brewing on the | 


opposite southern hill. 

All at once, with that suddenness of impulse 
which has no ostensible cause, but sometimes 
seems to have been scented in some subtle and 
unexplained manner by the nerves, the watch- 
dogs of danger to the flesh, she stopped weeping 
and sat up straight, with her eyes upon the 
meeting-house below, and the rise of the hill 
from the valley beyond. There was a flowering 
laurel-bush in front of her, and she was quite 
cencealed, although she could see plainly through 
its network of speckled blossoms and glossy 
leaves. 

She saw something which drove from her mind 
all such petty tribulations as being sent home 


the devoted and unsuspicious worshippers. Anne 
stared a second, gasping. Then one thought took 
shape in her brain: Somehow she must warn 
them, down there in the meeting-house. Her 
father was there, and Mercy French, and Jona- 
| than Suffield; they and many others, all her 
| dear neighbors and friends, would fall by the 
Indian tomahawks or be taken prisoners. 
Somehow she must warn them; but how ? 

| Anne was a quick-witted girl, and her wits 
were sharpened by her life in a dangerous period 
of history. She at once began to act upon their 
suggestions. She had not risen to her feet, even 
in her first start of alarm. Now she crept off 
down the hill on her hands and knees, as warily | 
as if she had been an Indian herself. Her blue 
brocade caught upon the briers, and she pulled | 
| it loose frantically, leaving long ribbons behind, | 
| 


of the northern hill. 
Then another difficulty confronted her. 


bravery, would yield, and allow her to wear 
still another fine gown from her mother’s stock, 
in place of that which she had spoiled. The 
deacon’s wife’s wardrobe had been an unusually 
rich one, in spite of her husband’s scruples, and 
the inventory which had been taken at her death 
was still quoted admiringly by the women of the 
village. 

But Anne’s spirit of rebéllion was tempered 
and broken by the danger which she had 
encountered. Fine raiment had lost much of 
its importance in her girlish eyes, for she had 


suddenly realized more fully than ever before the | 


importance of life in comparison. She made 
herself a suit of sad-colored stuff and a little 
sober hood, and appeared therein ready for 
meeting the next Sabbath morning. 

But Deacon Seabright had also learned a little 


| had already tried the Stikine route and lost his 
| outfit and three comrades in its treacherous 
| waters; true, he had then gone to St. Michaels, 
| only to get there when the Yukon had frozen, 
| and to escape on the last vessel before Bering 
| Sea closed ; true, his money was gone and he had 
| but a few weeks’ food,—all true,—but it was also 
| true that he had left a wife and children down 
|in the States, and he must send yellow dust 
| of the north to them before another year had 
| passed. 

And yet again—the real stamp of the man— 
he had started to go to the Klondike, and he was 
| going there. For the third time he had ventured 

it, this time over the dreaded Chilkoot Pass in 
| mid winter. 

| After untold hardship, he arrived at the Big 
Salmon River, two hundred and fifty miles from 


and her rich laces were almost torn from her | lesson, although his conscience smote him that it | the Chilkoot and an equal distance from Dawson. 
neck and sleeves. At last she reached the foot | might not be correctly, and he produced, with | At that point he encountered a squad of the 

| something of shamefaced apology tincturing his | mounted police of the Northwest Territories. 
Could | stern dignity of demeanor, a tucker of rich, | They had strict orders to allow no one to pass 


she run that distance without cover to the meet- | foreign lace, an especial treasure of his dead | who did not possess a thousand pounds of provi- 
ing-house, without being espied by the watchful | wife’s, and a pearl brooch to fasten it, and a/ sions. As he had barely fifty pounds, he was 
savages, and ensuring her own destruction and | brilliantly flowered silk apron, which he bade | turned back. One of the police, who understood 


precipitating the attack ? 


She paused for a/|his daughter don, remembering that all such | his language, explained the terrible condition of 


second, hesitating, and in that minute the gurgle | things were vanities, and not to be unduly’ affairs. 


of the little brook which flowed near her father’s 
house, and crossed the open farther to the east, 
caught her ear, and her mind was made up. 
The brook flowed close under the meeting-house 


on the east—so close that there had been in early | his heart that no other man had a daughter so | was half completed, came man. 


spring, when the stream was swollen by melting | 
snows, considerable danger to the structure. Not 


esteemed. 

And he reproved himself sorely for his sinful 
pride in Anne’s appearance when she stood 
before him arrayed in them, and for judging in 


beautiful and so brave. 
But Anne, riding along on the pillion behind 


All others whom they had turned back ha 
| retraced their steps cheerfully. But this mar 
| was not made of such mettle. Twice nature ha: 
| conspired to thwart him, and then, when the tri); 
However, hi 
ostensibly started back. But that night he brok« 
|a trail through the deep snow and crossed the 


as much forethought as usual had the people of | her father, with the note of the Sabbath conch- | river, regaining the travelled trail far below the 
the settlement shown in the site of their meeting-| shell ringing in her ears, past the gorgeous | encampment. 
from meeting in the face and eyes of all the | house, commanded by two hills, and on the shore | laurel-bushes and the flowering fruit-trees, was! The next heard of him was at Little Salmon 
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iver, 
on exhausted man and a bulldog limping pain- 
fully down the river. They thought the upper 
camp had passed him on; so, without suspicion, 
they cordially invited him to their fire to rest and 
warm up, but he was afraid, and hobbled on. 

The thermometer had gone down and then 
steadily remained at between fifty and sixty 
dezrees below zero—equivalent to between eighty 
and ninety degrees of frost. The Dutchman had 
frozen one of his feet, but still pressed on. He 
passed fleeing men, young men, with frozen limbs 
or scurvy-rotted flesh—terrible wrecks of the 
country ; but day by day, rigidly adhering to his 
object, he plodded into the north. 


At Fort Selkirk he was forced to lay up, his | 


frozen foot having become so bad that he could 
no longer travel. But he had been there only 
two days, when the surgeon from Big Salmon 
River arrived. He had sledded a hundred miles 
down the river with a government dog-team, to 
amputate the limbs of an unfortunate young man 
who had been trying to get out of the land. After 
that, the surgeon had gone on to Fort Selkirk, 
where he expected to wait till the incoming 
police picked him up. 

He recognized the Dutchman and dressed his 
foot, the flesh of which had begun to slough 
away, leaving a raw and festered hole in the sole 
of the foot almost large enough to thrust one’s 
fist into. He happened to explain, by signs, that 
he was awaiting the coming of the police. 

That was enough for the sufferer. 
were coming. They would send him back. He 
cut up a blanket and made a gigantic moccasin, 
folding thickness upon thickness till it was the 
size of a water-bucket. That night, he and his 


The police | 
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when another detachment of police saw | kind of man that did not know the meaning of | 


' the word “failure.” As it was, the police, with 


did succeed in overtaking him. 

At Sixty-Mile, it seemed that he must at last 
succumb, for the dog ad finally become ex- 
hausted, as had also the supply of food. But 
the white trader at that 
point bought the dog for 
two hundred dollars and 
| Sufficient food to last 
| the man into Dawson, 
|then only #*" miles 
| away. 
| Barely had he reached 
| his goal when he was 
sawing wood at fifteen 
dollars a day,and slowly 
but surely curing his 
foot that he might go 
prospecting. It is no 
easy task to work all 
day in the open in such 
a frosty dime. But 
he worked steadily 
through the winter, 
while other men idled 
in their cabins and 
cursed their ill-luck and 
the country in general. 
Not only did he manage 
to earn subsistence, but 
he got himself a miner’s 
outfit, and also sent out 








their fine trail equipment of dogs and sleds, never | 
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is, “upon stepping-stones of our dead selves,”’ to | and although passed in the race by his brighter 


climb to higher things. 
But just here there is something to be remem- 


realize. Ambition has its rightful place in 
every life, and we ought to want to do better 
work to-morrow than we did yesterday; but 
we ought first to be sure 
that it is worth doing. 
One of the saddest 


how much time and how 
much pains are spent 
upon things that are 
not worth either of 
them. In art, it is true, 
where things endure, 
like an exquisite bit 
of carving, or one of 
Meissonier’s paintings, 
or a lovely miniature, 
the beauty and perfec- 
tion are of so fine and 
high a kind that to 
spend much time and 
labor upon them and 
to be ambitious for an 
excellence (that which 
excels) of that kind is 
at any rate intelligible. 
But the people who 
spend weeks in engrav- 
ing “Home, Sweet 
Home” on a ten -cent 


|a snug portion of his earnings to the wife and | piece, or doing anything else of a kind which, 


| children down in the States. 
In the spring, while the majority of the gold- 


when it is done, is not worth the doing, they are, 


| I cannot but think, the victims of an ambition 


bulldog headed down the river to Dawson, one | seekers were preparing to shake the dust of the | that is both false and foolish. 


hundged and_ seventy-five miles away. 
The exquisite pain the man must have endured 


injured foot, can only be conjectured. And it 
vas not as if he had comrades, for he suffered 
alone, and ran the dangers of the ice-journey 
without hope of help in case of accident. 
At Stuart River he was almost gone; but his 
persistence and indomitability seemed limitless. 


| country from their moccasins, he took part in the 
stampede to the French Hill benches. 


seen a contented-looking man busily engaged in 
| washing out a satisfactory amount of gold a day. 
| There can be no better way to conclude this 
| narrative of unyielding adherence to purpose, 
than by stating that one of the first things he did 


was to hunt up the Sixty-Mile trader and buy 


A little | 
from the cold, the toil, the lack of food, and the later, those that passed his claim might have | 


What is Worth Doing. 


If one is beginning life with a few fixed rules, 
one of them may well be: “What is it that is 
best worth doing? CanI doit? And if I can, 
is it worth while throwing away time and 
strength upon what is not?’’ Take the matter 
of our reading. One of the things that, when 


The fear that the police would capture him and | back the bulldog that had been the comrade of | we are young, we do not realize is that, when we 


send him back drove him on; and he was the 








| his hardships and sufferings. 
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an Irish hunter—a horse of great power, 

fine action and excellent temper. It is 
my custom to ride him daily, rain or shine, and 
as I ride for exercise rather than for any other 
purpose, he is kept moving very rapidly during 
the hour or hour and a half that I am on his back. 
He does his work, I am bound to say, cheerfully, 


N OT long ago there came into my possession 


and with a certain noble steadiness, but not | 


always with any particular enthusiasm. 

Now I like enthusiasm in a horse — the temper 
that is eager to go, glad to move, and to move 
rapidly ; and that gives one something to do in 
the saddle besides merely sitting still. This, I 
tell them, is the reason why I prefer a horse, 
when my friends urge me to try a “wheel.” A 
wheel is a dead thing, and however useful or 
clever as a contrivance, is “no good” as a 
companion. A horse, on the other hand, is a 
fellow-being ; not of the same order, it is true, but 
alive and responsive, answering to your slightest 
touch, and telling you, like your big sister, that 
he doesn’t feel just the same every day and in all 
companies. 

Now this is the difficulty with my ‘horse. As 


I have said, he is a good enough horse any day | 


and every day when he is by himself; but like a 
young lady, it makes a great difference with him 
whether he is in company with some other horse, 
and then what sort of a horse it is. 

The other day a friend overtook me with a 
spirited young filly who tugged away at her bit 
as if her life depended on getting her head clean 
through her bridle; and instantly my big and 
Steady St. George became transformed into a 
Tacer, with his head down and his great legs 
reaching over the ground at a rate that soon 
distanced the filly altogether. I pulled at his 
curb with both hands and with all my might, but 
it didn’t make any more difference to him than if 
[had been a baby. As soon, however, as he had 
left the filly “hull down,” as the sailors say, or 
a half mile behind, he slowed up and became a 
Sober, steady parson’s cob. 


A Horse’s Wrong Ambition. 


“A very ambitious horse, that of yours,” said 
my friend on the filly as he came slowly up 
behind me. Yes; that was it. He was a very 
ambitious horse, but it wasn’t the best kind of 
ambition. 

What is? Well, before we try to answer that 
question let us try to understand what ambition 
IS In school we have met with a Latin verb, 
cuore, Which means to go around, and the 


ciple ambitus used sometimes as a noun, 
Which means, literally, a “going about,” and 


Was first used to describe, long ago, in old | 


oman times, a person going about to solicit 





| votes or favors. Now a person who goes about 
begging votes or favors is generally trying to get 
ahead of some one else who is doing the same 
| thing ; and that is usually a pretty poor business, 
and a very fair picture of a good deal of human 
| ambition. 

If it is like that, ambition is not usually a good 
| thing but a bad thing; unworthy, generally, of 
any high-minded boy or man. For if we are to 
have votes or place, or success, or anything that 
our ambition makes us long for, it ought to be 
because we have earned them or deserved them, 
and not because we have begged them. And 
that brings us a little nearer to the difference 
between true and false ambition. 

If my horse could think, he ought to want to 
do his best bit of work whenever he has a chance 
for it, because he knows that I want him to do 
it; because he can best serve me by doing it ; and 
most of all, because that was what his legs, and 
lungs, and all the rest of him were made for ; not 
to outtrot a poor little filly whose legs are not 
half as strong as his, nor her lungs half as big. 
And that is a good enough definition of what 
| ambition ought to be in anybody. 


Excel Your Own Best. 


The desire to excel is not a bad thing but a 
good thing. A boy sits down with a pencil and 
a piece of cardboard and tries to draw a horse or 
a sheep; and somebody comes along and looks 
over his shoulder and says, ‘Hallo, Tom! Is that 

a haystack, or a rabbit? You can do better than 
that!”’ Yes, he can; and whether anybody else 
tells him so or not, he knows it, just the same. 
His eye tells him so. Something inside of him 
which we call his artistic perception, his sense of 





| the truth of a picture to what is real, — that tells | 
| him so; and he says to himself, “I can beat | 


| that,” and he sets out to try to do it. 

| That I calla true ambition. If it were not for 

| that noble impulse in the brains and hearts of 

| men, the world would be a very poor thing. 
They tell a story of Thorwaldsen, the great 

' Danish sculptor, which is full of theaning just 


|here. When you go to Copenhagen, go to the | 
| Frauenkirche and see his great statues of the | 


| twelve apostles. There is nothing finer in modern 
sculpture. But on the day that he finished 
them, he went into a friend’s studio and sat down 
and burst into tears. “What is the matter?” 
said his friend. “Has anything dreadful hap- 
|pened?” “Yes,” he exclaimed, “something 
| dreadful has happened to me. I have finished 


my twelve apostles, and J am satisfied with | 


more in me that is better!”’ It was a fine tribute | 


| to the value of a high ideal. 
No boy, no man, ought to be contented with 
what he has done. The glory of life in doing 


| clever; but I am not so sure of that. 


are older, and find ourselves among other people 
and hear them talk of what we know nothing 
about, one of the keenest mortifications of life 
will be the consciousness of our own ignorance. 
We will remember then, perhaps, the books we 
have read, and of what poor stuff many of them 
were ; and we will realize that, if we had given 
the time that they have cost us to books worth 
reading, we would have been fit companions for 
educated people, and happy and at ease in their 
society. 

And so of almost anything and everything 
else. It is not so much that One wants to do 
better work that makes a true and honorable 
ambition, as that he wants to do the best. The 
people who do the really great things are the 
people who have gotten, first of all, a sense of 
proportion, and who know what it is upon which 
it is worth while to spend their time, and by 
means of which to teach or help their fellow- 
men. 

The table-cloth in Leonardo da Vinci’s great 


mate, no one who knew boys was in any doubt 


| what the end would be, not in school, nor in 
bered which is of more importance than we often | 


| 


things in life is to see | 


; 


college, perhaps, but in the greater school of life. 
For the qualities that win are intelligence and 
integrity, united to an unyielding purpose. 

The story of every discoverer, Watt, Stephenson, 
Morse, Edison, and all the rest, is substantially 
alike just here. They have got a hint, -—only a 
hint, sometimes, — as when James Watt watched 
the lid of the bubbling and hissing teakettle ; and 
then that wonderful faculty in man which will 
not be discouraged, has been all aflame to tear 
from the bowels of nature her hidden and mighty 
secrets. Such a passion is a worthy passion; 
what it needs to direct it is that which will help 
it to the right road and teach it to aim for the 
right ends. 


Inspired by a True Ambition. 


One of the most :wonderful discoveries of 
modern times is that of the apjiication of ether 
and chloroform in surgery. A boy of to-day can 
never quite understand what the world once 
was — the horror of human suffering ; the tortures 
of the surgeon’s knife ; the terror of forms of pain 
that were all but universal and all but unendur- 
able; and how mightily chloroform and ether 
have changed all this. But there are men living 
who can remember both before and after this 
great discovery was made, and the noble men 
who made it. And they will never be in any 
doubt as to what a true ambition is, for they 
have seen it in these men and such as these who, 
searching day and night for some mighty and 
transcendent force, or truth, or right, have laid 
down their lives, often, rather than give up their 
search. Such men were inspired by a true 


| ambition, and they and such as they have been 


| and will be the heroes of the world. 


picture of the Last Supper, and what Da Vinci | 
did with it, are worth remembering just here. | 


The picture has been engraved and copied all 
over the world, and most of my readers have 


seen reproductions of it, with the wonderful | 


figures of Jesus and of St. John which are its 
crowning glories. But when it was first exhib- 
ited, it is said that everybody exclaimed, “How 
marvellous is the painting of the threads of the 
table-cloth !’’ until Leonardo, incensed that they 
should ignore in the picture what was really 
great, for something that was an insignificant 
detail, seized his brush and impetuously painted 
the details in the table-cloth all out. It was a fine 
lesson in proportion which we may recall to help 


us distinguish in any work between a mere | fF 


ambition to excel, and an ambition to excel in 
what is worth doing. 

Not to have such an ambition as that is not to 
deserve any good gift of whatever kind. 
divide the world and the people in it in a great 
many ways, but there is no better way of 
explaining the difference between people, when 
we ask ourselves, ““What have they done?’ or, 
“What have they won?” than by saying that 
they have had, or have not had, ambition. 


Perseverance Better Than Quickness. 


We may | 


And therefore we shall do well to remember 
that it is not for nothing that God has made us 
so often discontented with things as they are, 
and both desirous and determined that they shall 
be other and different, both in us and outside of 
us. Out of that true and noble ambition has 
come some of the truest service and the noblest 
sacrifice of the race. 

We may well be afraid of a mean and false 
ambition, a desire to excel for the pleasure of 
display; a desire to surpass for the sake of 
leaving behind some other; a desire to achieve, 
to be the object of the envy of our less successful 
fellows. No matter who may defend such an 
ambition, or argue for it, it is a poor and mean 
thing. But when the old Norseman crossed his 
battle-axes above his door, and carved beneath 
them the words, “J will either find a way or 
make one,” he spoke the just impulse of every 
manly nature. 7 

Providence strews the world with obstacles, 
with sorrows, with evils, with difficulties ; that 
you and I, my young brether, may master them. 
The ambition in you to do so is God’s signature 
in you that you are His son. Do not be un- 
worthy of your great lineage! The world waits 
for ambitious boys and ambitious men — not 
ambitious for poor and ignoble triumphs, but for 
noble achievements for God, their country and 
mankind. May such an ambition not be without 
its reward ! 

or 


The Elephant’s Little Joke. 


AST year, on a hot day in 
September, Gaskell’s Street 
Fair, a show which has 
with it two big ele 
phants, was being car- 
ried from Parkersburg 
to Cincinnati on the 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern Rail 
road. 

The elephants were 
in the car behind the 
engine, and a port in 
the end of the car had 
been opened in order that they might get plenty 
of air. Soon one of the elephants thrust his 
trunk out of the window and began to search 
over the top of the tender, and quickly found and 
removed the cover of the hole through which the 
tender is filled with water. Running his trunk 











| down into the hole he was rejoiced to find water. 


We commonly think that the best thing in the | 


world, if we would get on in it, is to be born 
There are 
very few of us who cannot remember two boys at 
school, who were in the same form, did the same 
tasks, and maintained usually very nearly the 
same standing. One of them did his work with 
great ease, and mastered his lessons with very 
little study. He was very quick in getting hold 
of what he did study, and in reciting it when he 
had to do so. 
language, and a certain dash and ardor in 
everything he did that was very taking. 

Ilis fellow-student was much slower, both in 


He had a happy command of | 


Wa speech and in apprehension; he did not see} 
word ambitious is derived from the past parti-| my work; and that means that there is nothing |things very quickly, nor stow them in his | 


memory very readily. He was what the boys of 


my day called a “digger,” —a plodder; but he | 


never shirked his work, and what he knew he 
knew. Best of all, he would not be discouraged ; 





Here was amusement for a travelling elephant ! 
He took trunkfuls of water inside the car and 
spouted it over himself and his companion in 
delightful shower-baths. Ile doused astonished 
countryfolk standing beside the road. 

About fifteen miles from Parkersburg, John- 
son, the engineer, happening to glance at his 
water-gage, started in dismay. lle called to 
the fireman, and together they wondered over the 
mystery. , 

The tank had been filled full at Parkersburg, 
yet the gage showed barely enough water to 
carry them to the next station. They decided 
that the tank must have sprung a leak. 

“Well, I only hope the water will last till we 
get to the next stop,” said the engineer. At this 
time the level of the water in the tender had got 
below the elephant’s reach, and so the train did 
succeed in getting to the station. Then, to the 
astonishment of the conductor, the locomotive 
backed up to water. 

““What’s the matter, Bill?” he asked, running 





: 
; 
| 
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father’s voice. ‘I’ve put up with and overlooked | lines and circles and at figuring. If he’d only 
just as much of your everlasting dawdling fool- | get turned to something practical, he’d amount 
ishness as I’m going to. You’ve got so that you | to something yet.” 


up to the engineer. “‘We haven’t got time to | “there’s a snake on the tank as big as my arm.” 
water here. What’s the matter, anyway ? You | “Stuff!” said Johnson. The engineer, with a 
took water back at Parkersburg.” | wrench, and the fireman, with a pick, climbed the | 

“T can’t help it whether we’ve got time to/| coal together. Cautiously raising their heads 
water or not,” answered Bill, angrily. “I can’t | over the top of the heap they received a stream 
go any farther without water, unless you want | of water full in their faces! 


me to blow up the engine. Yes, we did water at | “Tt’s the elephant!” said Bill, as they regained 
Parkersburg, but the tank’s leaking.” | the cab. “We'll have to stop him some way, or 


“Mighty funny | ” said the conductor. “It aint | our water won’t last us half-way to Chillicothe. 
leaking now.’ be guess the only thing to do is to stop and nail | 
Sure enough, not a sign of a leak was to be| up that window so he can’t get his trunk out.” 
found. The fact was bewildering. In order to have a little fun with the conductor 

They all watched the tank filled a second time ; | he threw on the air- brakes and brought the train | 
the water was not turned off until it was sloping | to a standstill with a jerk. 
over the top of the tank. Then the train was| “It’s the elephant,” he said, cheerfully, as the | 
started again. | conductor came running up and stopped just) 

Fifteen minutes later the engineer cast a confi- | where the elephant could see him. 
dent eye at the water-gage. The next minute | ‘““What’s the elephant ? ”’ asked the conductor ; 
the fireman saw astonishment and perplexity | but a second later a cascade of water answered 
leap into his face. The gage showed that their | his question, and Bill and Jack had gained a | 
water was nearly half gone. companion in misery. 

Fireman and engineer looked at each other i in| The train crew was summoned and with the | 
dumb amazement. Then the fireman climbed up | | assistance of some of the circus people, got the | 
on the high-laden tender to investigate. Reach- | elephant’s trunk back in the car and nailed up 
ing the top of the coal, he was met by what he| the window. Fifteen minutes later the train 
took to be an enormous serpent, and scrambled | started again, and after that the elephants did | 
hastily back into the cab. | not get so much fresh air, or so much fun out of | 

“Bill,” he gasped, white with consternation, | railway travelling. B. E. STEVENSON. 








YA BETTER UNDERSTANDING 
By Sheldon C. Stoddard. 


= ATHER! Father!” The 
F voice rose shrilly and insistently on the | stendlly. They didn’t break out, father.’’ 

still noontide air. “The cows are in| The farmer looked up in sudden comprehen- 

the corn—down close to the creek. Father! | | Sion, two dull sparks of anger blazing in his eyes. 

Joe! Where are you?” | “Do you mean to say, Joe Holbrook, that you 

A sturdy-looking man, rather past middle age, | went into one of those figuring, dawdling, dream | 














apparently, with bent shoulders and beard well | fits of yours, and deliberately turned those cows | 


sprinkled with gray, came hurrying around the | into the creek pasture this morning, when you 
corner of the large basement barn. knew yourself, and I told you particularly 
“What’s that you’re saying, mother? The/| besides, that we were going to draw gravel, and 
cows in the corn? Where are they?” the pasture fence would be open all day? Is 
“Down by the creek, I tell you, just behind | that what you mean?” 
the big maples. Where’s Joe?” 
“I don’t know—off somewhere dreaming, | brook’s face. “I’m awfully sorry, father,’ he 
probably, as usual.” The words came back | said eagerly, “and I don’t see how I could have 
jerkily, for the man had started to run for the | done it. But I know how it was. I’ve been at 
corn-field. work a long time on a principle for a truss in 
Again came the insistent call: “Joe! Joe! | bridge-building, and I believe I’ve found a real 
Where are you?” | improvement. I showed it to Mr. Grant, the 
“Coming, mother! What’s wanted?” The | contractor,—the minister’s brother, you know,— 
strong voice rose cheerily enough, ag the big | who is visiting there, and he took a lot of interest ; 
young fellow came running up the path that led asked me to finish it up, and bring it to him this 
back to the big garden. He held a thick book in | evening, and said my idea was a good one. I 
his hand, the forefinger still keeping the place. | was right in the midst of it this morning when I 
The rather sharp face of the woman softened | turned out the cows, and I never thought about 


somewhat at sight of the stalwart six-footer, more | drawing the gravel, and turned the cows in the | 


than boy yet hardly man, who looked at her | creek pasture the same as usual. I’m awful 
inquiringly. | sorry, father,” he said, again. 
“The cows are in the corn, Joe,’’ she said, less | Abel Holbrook did not in the least understand 
sharply. “Hurry!” his tall, stalwart, rapidly growing son. His lines 
The young fellow dropped the book and | had not been cast in pleasant places. Trained 


started toward tie ceru-field instantly. “How | from childhood to hard manual labor, he could | 
not, or at least did not, consider | 


could they get into the corn- 
field, I wonder?” he said, 
and then a curious lock cf 
consternation came inic his 
face. He raced down to the 
corn-field to help his father. 

If ever the spirit of mis- 
chief was in a lot of cows, 
it was in the Holbrook herd 
that August day. The corn 
was rank and lush, the 
roasting ears just getting 
prime, and the cows were 
revelling in it. Disturbed 
by the loud shouts of the 
farmer, they rushed up and 
down the great field through 
the rank growth, kicking up 
their heels in mischievous 
glee and utterly ignoring the 
broad gap in the fence, 
plainly in sight, through 
which they had entered. 

It was only after a full 
quarter of an hour of hard 
racing, shouting, clod-throw- 
ing and “heading off,’’ that 
they consented to notice the 
broad gap, when, partially 
“blown” perhaps, and ap- 
parently forgetful of their 
provoking antics, they 
walked demurely out. 

Farmer Holbrook wiped wanted the boy to 
his red, perspiring face. The follow in his foot- 
lower part of the big field was apparently half- | steps. The culpable carelessness of Joe on the 
ruined. It was a sorrowful sight. Holbrook | present occasion made his father more angry 
looked at the trampled, broken corn ruefully. | than anything had done hitherto. He looked 

“Tt beats me, Joe,’ he said, “how the pesky | | again at the broad strip of ruined corn and saw 
creatures came to break out of the south pasture, | | plainly the picture of the wasted energy, the 
where there’s plenty of feed and good spring- | long days of toilsome hoeing in the hot sun, the 
water and a good strong fence, and get into the | lost fertilizer, the painstaking seeding come to 
creek pasture, especially just now when we’re | naught, and the sparks in the deep-set gray eyes 
drawing gravel and leaving the fence next the | | grew deeper. He did not even notice the eager 
corn open. It just gets me, that does!” | explanation. 

Two red spots that were not caused by his | “Look you here, Joseph Holbrook! ’”’ and the 
recent exertions showed through the tan in the | son had never heard before such tones in the 


that there might be other ways and 
wider fields for himself or any | 
meniber of his family. 

He ignored what was 
plain to many others, his 
son’s talent, one might 
almost say, passion for 
mathematics and applied 
mechanics. Instead of 
trying to develop the gift 
he had always frowned 
upon it. The time spent 
in study—for the boy 
would not give it up—the 
father considered “‘frittered 
away,” and as so much 
wasted and lost from what 
might have been applied to 
the routine of heavy farm 

work. Not that he 
meant to be unduly 
hard on his son, for in 
his way. he was really 
proud of the strong 
young fellow, but he 
had grown into 
the belief that get- 
ting one’s living 
out of the soil 
by hard knocks 
was the one and 
only way, and he 





‘THE COWS ARE IN THE CORN.”’ 


| The two red spots grew brighter in Joe Hol- | 
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| don’t know, half the time, whether you’re on the| Deep in his heart there was pride in his son, 
| ground or up in the clouds or on horseback, and | although he hardly realized it himself, and 
I tell you now, once for all, that certainly had never shown it. 
you can either quit it and mend Doubly busy with his work 
| your ways from now on, or get and with his thoughts, the 
out of my sight and stay there! ” farmer did not notice the on- 
The man’s face showed white coming storm until the rest- 
|even through the sunburn as lessness of his horses and the 
“he slowly uttered the last few sudden partial darkness com- 
words. He turned and walked .~ pelled his attention. He 
| slowly back in the direction of quickly realized the situation. 
the barn, without waiting for a The axe brought for fixing and 
reply. The book which the boy resetting the meadow fence la, 
| had dropped still lay in the path. on the ground near him, but 
He drew back his foot the other tools were in the 
half-savagely, as if to gravel-bed. He turned hastily 
kick it out of the way, to secure these, when a curious 
| then paused suddenly thing happened. 
and curiously and picked A few scattering drops of 
\the book up carefully. rain had fallen, but now, with 
It was a treatise on applied a vivid flash of lightning and a 
mechanics. Strangely enough, terrific thunderclap, the 
he did not throw it down. storm burst upon them. 
| For some time Joe Holbrook Loosened doubtless by 
| Stood quite still in the ruined the erash that seemed 
|corn, the last sentence of his fairly to shake the earth, 
| irate father ringing dully in his a large portion of the 




















| ears, and with a choked sensa- ‘ partially overhanging roof 
| tion in his throat. Then quite of the bed gave way, and 
just as the farmer reached 


| Slowly he drove the now quiet 
herd across the pasture field, let ; 
down the bars to the other 
pasture, and half-mechanically 

| turned the cattle in where they man had barely time to 
| should have been turned that straighten himself when 
| morning. He had made a useless mistake and a | he was caught by the falling mass. n an 

| costly one. He realized it fully. But had he | instant he was buried to the armpits at pinioned 


to secure his tools, 
descended, partly filling 
the rather deep pit. The 


‘HE STARTED TO RUN.” 
























































rather quiet father ? Near the surface of the ground there ‘had lain 

Get out of his father’s sight and stay out! He | an occasional boulder, ‘and one of these, loosened 
knew his father always meant what he said, and | from its place, fell upon his right arm. By a 
he could hardly believe he had heard aright. A | quick, sharp pain he knew the arm was broken. 
keen sense or feeling of injustice and injury took | The already frightened horses, made frantic by 
possession of him ; but underlying it all was thé | the flash and terrific report, started at a mad 
fact that he had given great provocation—not | pace for the barn, dragging the partly filled 
only now, but at numberless other times. | wagon. 

But the words rankled. Get out of his father’s| Fortunately for Holbrook, his head had not 
sight! Should he? He had not wilfully neglected | been covered. But bits of gravel were still fall- 
his duties. Must he give up his cherished-plans ? | ing, and he knew he might be covered at any 
He must either do that or take his father at his | moment. Badly bruised and tightly jammed in 
word literally, it seems, and “get out.” Hej|his narrow resting-place, he yet retained full 
could neither forget nor overlook the words. | possession of his faculties and watched the rush 

Slowly the youth walked back through the | and whirl of the great storm. He could not but 
pasture and out to a corner of the “big flat,’ a | think that some one would come to deliver him. 
| large meadow stretching down to the creek. A | There was Joe! Would he not come out as 
thick clump of bushes grew in one corner, and | soon as the return of the team showed him that 
here for half an hour he lay and grappled with | something was wrong ? 
the situation. Finally, a settled look of deter-| Suddenly a deeper darkness fell, ‘and then, 
mination came into his face, and he looked out | with a mighty and sudden rending of limbs and 
over the familiar fields wistfully yet resolutely. | even trunks of trees, the full fury of the storm 
He would “get out.’ | burst down—a deluge of rain and resistless wind. 

The rumble of the heavy wagon fell on his ear, | Half-fascinated, the helpless man watched the 
and looking out through the bushes, he saw his | tornado, for such it was. 
father driving out toward the gap in the meadow | Suddenly a great cloud of rails and broken 
fence for the last load of gravel for the driveway | corn flew by, and he knew that the fence of 
to one cf the great barn floors, at which they had | heavy oaken rails by the corn-field had been 
been working. The wagon rolled slowly past, | swept away. The whirling rails fell in all 
and Joe felt a curious tugging at his heart as he | i y in the ecreek-bed close by, 
noticed what seemed to him an added droop to | others carried far beyond. 
his father’s once broad shoulders and the surely) And then such-a downpour! In a few min- 
increasing whiteness of his hair and beard. He | utes the water began to roar in what had been 
had always loved and’ respected his sturdy, | shortly before the nearly dry creek-bed. Awe 
hard-working father, and he wondered vaguely | struck, the imprisoned man listened to the fury 
if each had not misunderstood the other. The | | of the elements. At length the fierceness of the 
wagon passed on over the knoll and down out of | wind began to subside, but the roar of the creek 
sight into the gravel-bed. | increased. The cloudburst had extended far up 

There was a knot in his throat as many mem- | its course. 
ories of the paternal love came back to him. But| Suddenly the steady roar of the creek was 
his father had said virtually,—at least it seemed | succeeded by a curious and ominous stillness. 
so to him,—“get out.” He got up and walked | Just above the gravel-bed the ground descended 
toward the barn, the strong white teeth shut | quite rapidly. Turning his eyes that way, 
firmly together. The air had been growing | Holbrook was able to see nearly to the bed of the 
extremely hot and sultry during the last few | creek. 
hours, and the unmistakable signs of a summer | A singular thing had hespened. The rising 
storm were alrcady visible. Not noticing the | water had reached many of the rails and broken 
threatening sky, young Holbrook ran into the | | limbs and débris that had fallen in the creek and 
house and up to his room, his head in a whirl of | along its banks. Some of these had caught at a 
emotions. place where a great rock and stout water-beech 

Thick clouds had formed and were coming up | narrowed the stream. More soon caught and 
swiftly, and even an inexperienced eye could not | became entangled with these. Masses of litter 
fail to note that a tremendous storm was at of all kinds were held and drawn in, and in a 
hand. There was a strange, lurid cast to the | few moments a rough but effective dam kept 
clouds that made people look at one another half- | back most of the water. 
fearfully. | The farmer looked at it first wonderingly, 

Down in the gravel-bed Abel Holbrook was at | and then a thought struck him with a chill that 
work, but not in his usual vigorous way. He | sent the blood rushing back to his heart. A 
was ill at ease, and occasionally stood some | short distance up the stream from the big rock 
minutes at a time, leaning on the handle of his the banks of the creek were comparatively low. 
shovel. He, too, was thinking busily. A picture | The rising water must soon overflow at this 

















trampled corn-field that he saw as the hurt look 
in his boy’s eyes at the harsh words he had 
uttered in the first moments of anger. They 
were half-repented almost as soon as said. 


made the unlucky blunder that morning. Fully 
bound up in his farm operations himself, the 
mistake seemed to him utterly careless and 
incomprehensible. Other thoughts came crowd- 


was still in his mind, but it was not so much the | 
| the gravel-bed. Only a few minutes—two or 


He could not conceive how his son could have | 
|ing every ounce of his strength, he made a 





place into the sunken roadway that led down to 


three, perhaps—would be required to fill the little 
pit, and then he would be drowned like a rat in 


|a trap! 


The cold sweat broke out on his face. Exert- 


frenzied effort to move from his prison. Not one 
hair’s breadth could he lift himself, and the 
strain on the injured arm caused a sickening 
pain that made the trees sway and dance dimly 


ing on, and the load of gravel did not increase in | 
size very fast. For perhaps the first time in his | before his eyes. He shouted with all his strength, 
life the man worked harder with his brains than | and then, with eyes fixed steadfastly on the place 
with his hands. What if his son’s inexplicable | in the low road where he knew the water must 
ways did point to something, after all ? first appear, prayed dumbly for help. 

“*Taint that he’s lazy,” he said, half-aloud.| The strange dam held fast, and steadily the 





“He’ll work faithfully enough at those curious | water rose. And now a tiny stream trickled 
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down into the roadway. Quickly it increased in 
size. The farmer saw it and set his teeth firmly. 
He would die hke a man. 

Suddenly his heart throbbed wildly, and he 
listened eagerly. Surely he heard it—the quick 
rush of feet. And then at a headlong pace 
around the old gravel road came his boy. He 
had run for the gravel-pit instantly on learning 
that the horses had come to the barn without his 
father. 

Holbrook’s face lighted with thankfulness at 
sight of his son’s eager face. Not that he longer 
hoped for escape,—he considered that impossible, 
—but now he need not die alone. ‘Here, lad, 
here!” he called ; for Joe did not at first see the 
man so nearly buried. 

With a swift glance the young fellow realized 
the situation. For an instant his brain reeled as 
he saw his father’s peril. He looked for the 
tools to move the mass of gravel. They were 
buried, and an instant’s thought told him that an 
hundred tools were useless there. A rushing 
stream was roaring into the bed now—already it 


was more than half-full of muddy water. One | 


minute—two at the most were all that he had. 
Joe caught up the axe and ran his eye hastily 


over the strange dam. Not one in a thousand 
but would have said it was an inexplicable | 
jumble of torn limbs, rails and drift; not so} 


the future engineer. Almost intuitively his eye 
selected the great oaken rail, that, caught in such 
a way as to maintain a tremendous leverage, was 
the key to the whole strange structure. Coolness 
and nerve might save his father yet—and Joe 
had both. 

Unmindful of the fearful risk and deaf to his 
father’s warning cry, instantly he was underneath 
the dam. One glance at the overhanging limb of 
the stout water-beech, his only hope, and the axe 
glanced in the air. The big rail held fast. A 
second stroke failed to loosen it; but at the third, 
driven with precision after the other two, there 
was a crack like that of a dozen rifles. 

Instantly dropping the axe, the young fellow 
made the leap for life. He caught the beech- 
limb firmly with one hand, then with the other, 
and then, amid the crash of the breaking dam, 


broken limb came straight upon him. 


A hundred lights flashed in his eyes and | of soldiers, to guard the plant. 


something that was not water ran down over his 
face. Around him the angry flood boiled and 
surged as if loath to give up its prey, but with 
close-shut teeth and a desperate grasp that made 
the finger tips show blood-red, he yet maintained 


his way to the shore. It was a hard fight, won 
by clear grit. 

With a sinking heart he turned to the gravel-pit. 
Had he been too late? No. The iron-gray beard 
was floating in the muddy water, but the gray 
eyes looked steadily into his. 

“All right yet, Joe, lad,” the father said, 








THE YOUTH’S 


The boy went back, holding up a finger 
warningly. 

“That was an uncommon skilful and coura- 
| geous thing to do, lad,”’ and even in the dim light 
the look of pride in the father’s eyes showed 
plainly enough now. 

“But you mustn’t talk much yet, you know, 
father,” said Joe, softly. 


You needn’t worry. I’m coming out of this all 
right. How came you to chop that particular 
rail, Joey ? ” 
“Why,” said Joe, in some surprise, “I saw, 
the first thing, that that rail held the whole dam.” 
“T hadn’t seen it, and there isn’t one in a 


the last words slowly, shutting his eyes as if to 
keep out some horrid sight. “Joey!” 
“Yes, father,”’ answered Joe. 








| cylinder pumps, which force the 
| water through large mains into the 
the flood caught him. Down he went, but the | 
strong hands held—a grip for life. Then a| station stand stone barracks, in 


| all the old wells and cisterns were 
| given up and fell into disuse, and 
his hold. Then, as the first wild rush began | the city came to depend wholly on 


somewhat to abate, slowly, inch by inch, he made | the pumps and reservoir. 








“I’m going to say a few words, lad, right now. | 


thousand that would—not in time.” He said | 


COMPANION. 


“You know about that thousand dollars that’s 
lying in the bank—you’ve heard your ma and 
me talk about it, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, father,’ Joe said again, wonderingly. 

“T’vye been looking for a place to invest that 
money for some time, and I’ve found a mighty 
good place now, lad. I’m going to put it intoa 
good thorough course of scientific schooling for 
you, my boy.” 

The young fellow swallowed hard. A smile 
lighted the strong face of the man and then 
slowly lost itself in the iron-gray beard. Presently 
he said: 


“Something burst in on your father down in 
the gravel-bed to-day, lad; something besides 
the dirt and gravel, and I'll tell you what it was. 
| It was the light of a better understanding. At 


| last your father could see something—something 
| besides the muddy, swift-rising water, Joey.” 
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HE city of Manila is supplied 
with fairly good water from 
the little river Mariquina, 

which has its sources in the 
mountains. The water has to be 
pumped by steam-power into a 
reservoir, from which it flows by 
gravity into the city conduit and 
pipes; and the present pumping- 
station is six miles due east from 
Manila, across the flat, wet rice- 
fields, among the first low hills. 
The station, which is a sub- 
stantial structure, contains two 
large steam-boilers and powerful 


reservoir. Near the pumping- 


which were quartered a company 
So great an improvement in the 


public health followed the intro- 
duction of Mariquina water that 


Such was the condition of affairs 
when the Spanish surrendered 


Manila and the Americans took 
| possession. But when Aguinaldo 


raised the standard of independ- 
ence last fall, during his lengthy 
occupation of the ceinture of intrenchments and 


faintly, “and the water’s settling a little. I can | blockhouses around the city, on the land side, 


feel half an inch on my neck.” 


“We'll soon have help.” 


| the pumping-station was within the Filipino 
“Keep up your grit, father!” the son called | 
out, still panting hard from his fearful exertions. | 


lines and the water-supply completely at their 
mercy. 
It will be easily understood, therefore, with 





‘* EXPOSED WHAT LOOKED LIKE A NEWLY-FILLED GRAVE.”’ 


attack was a series of quick charges, three or 
four hundred yards being covered at each forward 
rush, the battery shelling the Filipinos vigorously 
while the men drew breath for another charge. 


The movement was executed with such celerity | 
and vim that after the first onset, when for a few | 
Hastily tying his handkerchief around the cut | what anxiety everybody in Manila waited to see | minutes there was sharp fighting, the natives | 


on his head, he started for assistance. Promptly | what the Filipinos would do. Would they stop | broke from cover and fled, whenever the charging 


the willing neighbors turned out, and brawny 
arms and willing hearts were soon at hand. A 
deep cut was made to drain the bed, the piled 


up earth and gravel carefully removed, and the | 


injured man skilfully lifted out. Quickly and 
tenderly they carried him to the house. He was 
terribly bruised all over, the physician 
said, but with good care in a quiet 
room he would “pull through.” 

Joe Holbrook would take the first 
watch by his father that night. The 
eut on his head had been dressed 
carefully and he felt, as 
he expressed it, “good 
as new.” 

He sat in the dimly 
lighted sitting-room 
close to the door that 
opened into his father’s 
room: It was near 
midnight, and he had 
been thinking of many 
things. For a long time 
his father had lain in 
the deep sleep induced 
by the doctor’s nar- 
cotics. At last there 
was a slight sound and 


movement. The young 7 iis 


fellow was sitting by 
the open door, in plain 
sight from the bed. He 
was alert in an instant. 
“Joey!” It was the old pet name that he had 
not heard his father use for years. The name, 
and something about the tone in which it was 
spoken, brought quick moisture to his eyes. In 
‘moment he was by the bedside. : 
Slowly the uninjured arm crept out over the 
bedelothes and the hard, toilworn fingers closed 
over the strong younger ones. “That was a 
courageous thing to do, Joey.” 
Two young hands closed over the father’s 
‘mpulsively, for words of praise had been rare 
of late, and they were sweet. He adjusted the 
covers carefully and went back to his chair. 





= ‘‘THE BIG RAIL HELD FAST.”’ 





the pumps? Would they destroy them ? 
Anxiety was felt not only by the American 
forces holding the city and by the Spanish 
population, but by the resident Filipinos as well. 
The native leader had 


it in his power to pro- | 


duce a water famine 
among two hundred 
and fifty thousand 
people, if he pleased. 
We made little doubt 
that in certain possible 









do so; and if so much 
as a faucet gurgled 
or failed to flow for 
the moment, the first 
thought of every one 
was that Aguinaldo had 
stopped the pumps! 
But the pumps 
worked on, and it was 
reported that the native 


at the station were per- 
forming their duties as 
usual. But although 
the Filipino chief could 


forces in the city by 
cutting off the water- 
supply, he refrained 
from doing so, probably on account of the distress 
which would be caused to the thousands of his 
fellow-countrymen who reside there. 

A most painful state of uncertainty prevailed, 
however ; and when, on the first days of last 
February, the collision with the insurgents took 
place, General Otis at-once made the water-works 
the objective point of an attack. It was hoped 
that by a rapid advance the insurrectionists 
might be dislodged and driven away from the 
pumps before they had time to destroy them. 

For this duty the Colorado and Nebraska | 
volunteers were detailed, with the Utah battery 


Very soon again came the low call: “Joey!” | supporting them. The mode of advance and 


contingencies he would | 


firemen and engineers | 


have greatly embar- | 
rassed the American peering behind the pump cylinders. “Humph! | 


|hurrah of our men arose. The hill near the 
pumping-station was carried at five in the after- 
noon. Less than five hundred yards away, in 


the valley near the river, stood the power-house | 


| with its high chimney. 

The pumps had been working when the 
forward movement began, but now as the 
| Colorado men mounted the hill, they saw that 
| no smoke or steam was rising, and that the place 
| looked deserted. Not only the Filipino riflemen 
| but the firemen had run away. Both barracks 
| and power-house looked as solitary as a ruin. 
With a cheer, Companies I and D of the 
| Colorado regiment dashed down the slope and 

swarmed into the power-house. But the great 
| pumps were still and the boiler fires drawn. 

I was one of the first to enter the place. Dusk 
| was falling. The station was silent as a tomb. 
| Shovels, poker-bars and fire-rakes lay scattered 

about the concrete floor, just as the firemen had 
thrown them down. But the pumps were the 


first objects of our attention. At first glance, | 


nothing seemed to be wrong. 


big steam-pipes. “All right here!” he sang 
out. 
“They haven’t blown up anything!” Private 
| Wilson exclaimed, opening the furnace doors. 
Lieutenant Green had struck a match and was 


| Here’s a bad break!” he muttered. “Cylinder 
head gone! ”’ 

“This one’s off, too!” cried Corporal Haines, 
who had been to the other pump. “Both of 
them!” 

“Both these are gone,’ observed Lieutenant 
Green; and about that time some one else 
discovered that the “‘rockers’’ were also missing. 
| Well, well, they did the worst they could, 
in the time they had!” Sergeant Whitmarsh 
exclaimed. 


“You bet!” said Smithson. “If they couldn’t | 


do the pumping themselves, they were determined 
nobody else should.” 

“Probably lugged the cylinder heads off with 
them,” said Smithson. 

“Don’t you think it!” exclaimed the sergeant. 


Smithson of our company was sounding the | 


0 


“Too heavy. They’ve thrown them into the 
river, or into some well.’’ 

“Tf we cannot find them, there will be no more 
pumping here very soon,’’ observed the lieutenant. 
“T don’t believe those cylinder heads and rockers 
can be reproduced in Manila,’ and he went off 
to report the condition of things to Colonel 
Stotsenburg. 

Pickets were thrown out and we camped there 
at the pumping-station and barracks that night. 

The next morning, instead of advancing across 
the river, Major Grove set the whole force to 
searching for the missing pump gear. Squads of 
men waded up and down the river and even 
dived at the deep holes. Every mud-hole was 
probed ; the bottom of every well within half a 
mile was investigated. Squads also went hither 
and thither, with eyes on the ground, to see if 
any holes had been dug. 

At about nine o’clock, six army engineers 
arrived from Manila and made a technical report 
of the damage to the plant ; they also took exact 
measurements of the cylinders, rods, bolts, and 
so forth, with a view to having new heads cast, if 
possible, at the foundry and arsenal at Cavite. 
Whether this could be done there, was a matter 
of some doubt; and it seemed certain, at best, 
that the city must go thirsty for a time. 

Such was the state of affairs when Guy Hays, 

one of the artificers of Company 
ae | J, came to the pump-house and 
began to look around. After 
examining the engines and cylin- 
ders he strolled into the coal-shed 
which opens out of the boiler- 
room. Several others were about 
the place at the time. In one 
corner of the coal-shed there 
was a heap of six or seven tons 
of coal, and in the middle of the 
shed another heap of about the 
same size. The floor of the shed 
was of hard earth. 

“You won’t find those heads 
there, Guy,” Smithson said to 
him jocosely. 

Hays ran his eye around, first 
over the coal in the corner, and 
then over the heap in the centre. 
Something in this seemed to 
attract his attention. He stepped 
forward and looked at it more 
attentively. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he 
replied, carelessly. “Got a 
shovel handy ? ” 

There were a number of eoal- 
shovels standing just inside the 
boiler-room door. Whitmarsh 
handed one to Hays, who seraped 
away the coal -for two or three 
feet back from the edge of the 
heap, then stuck the shovel 
down into the ground there. 

“Something seems to have been buried here, 
boys,” he said. ‘“‘Fetch a cleaning-bar and punch 
down here with it.” 

Smithson brought one, and Hays thrust it 
down into the soft spot. They prodded there for 
some moments. Ata depth of two feet or more 
in the soft place, the point of the bar struck 
something hard. Smithson now ran to fetch 
another shovel. He and Hays cleared away the 
coal, and exposed what looked like a newly-filled 
grave, about six feet long by three or four wide. 

“Maybe it’s a Filipino,” the sergeant remarked. 

“He was a hard boy, then,” said Hays. 
“What I hit with the bar was like iron.” 

They rapidly threw out the dirt with shovels, 
and Hays soon struck something that grated like 
iron, and when the earth was scraped off, seemed 
to be white. Whitmarsh then thrust down a bar 
at one side and pried up a large circular disk. 
It was one of the missing cylinder heads! 

As many as thirty of the men had now come 
around, and when Hays threw the head out on 
the floor, such a cheer rose as soon brought every 
man from the barracks and drew in the search- 
parties. 

The lost heads were all down there in the hole, 
and the rockers had been laid beside them. 
Nothing was injured or broken, and the Filipino 
pumpmen had coated everything neatly with 
white lead before burying it, so that the steel 
would not rust while lying in the earth. 

“Looks as if the rascals thought that they 
should come back and want to use the pumps,” 
Major Grove remarked, as Hays laid the four 
white heads in a row on the floor. The bolts 
were in the heads and the nuts and washers had 
been screwed back on the ends of the bolts. 

Some of the Nebraska men who had been 
wading in the river, exploring wells and searching 
the whole country roundabout, felt not a little 
chagrin that the missing parts had been found 
so near at hand. It seems that the native 
pumpmen had not time to look very long for a 
hiding-place after the alarm of our attack reached 
them. They made their cache in the first place 
that suggested itself—so near the pumps that 
we had not thought of looking there. 

Hays afterwards told us that what drew his 
attention particularly to that heap of coal, was a 
little lump of fresh-looking earth no larger than 
a hen’s egg which lay between two lumps of coal. 

A signal message was at once sent after the 
engineers, and during the afternoon three of them 
returned to the station. By six that evening the 
plant was working again. G. H. 
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Current Topics. 


The Rt. Rev. Henry Codman Potter, 
D. D., LL. D., Bishop of New York, has on 
another page a helpful article distinguishing 
between “AMBITIONS: TRUE AND FALSE.” 
This strong reminder of what our aims in life 
should be is eminently fine and true, and we hope 
our readers will find in it an inspiration for the 
New Year—and for the years to follow. 


Good resolutions at the beginning of a 
new year are notoriously ill-kept, although | 
perhaps they are not so ill-kept as notoriety 
declares. In any case they are still worth the 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


of peace. A physician who recently died in 
Portugal bravely bore the pain incident to death 
from the plague, having contracted the disease in 
the course of his investigations. When he found 
himself in the grasp of the malady, he forthwith 
studied and recorded, for the benefit of the human 
race, the symptoms and general course of the 
fatal attack. Nor was he content until he had 
arranged for his funeral, in order to secure the 
exercise of every precaution. As he lay dying, 
he still endeavored to indicate to those about him 
the details of that final experience. Medical 
science will profit by the analysis and record he 
made, while the courage he showed will make 
fortitude easier for sufferers who know what he 
did and what he endured. 


————— OO 


INSPIRATION. 
Out from the heart of Nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old. 
R. W. Emerson. 


> 








making. Even if one stumbles a thousand 
times, yet for the thousand and first time he | 
should endeavor to walk aright. 


A pleasant bit of recent news reported a | 
man’s deliberate destruction of a house valued at | 
thousands of dollars rather than have the fine | 
trees around it cut down. A contrary practice is | 
two common. Stately and venerable trees are 
cat down to make place for flimsy and ephemeral 
structures, and thus in a day the work of many 
years is undone. The example cited is to be| 
commended for the widest possible emulation. 

Those who give the promptest oil 
swers are not always the most correct, but | 
the habit of arriving at a personal opinion on 
a controverted question is both soldierly and 
statesmanlike. Mr. Reed, who—so to speak— 
abdicated the Speaker’s chair, says that his 
examination for admission to the bar consisted 
of two questions. The first was whether he had 
studied law ; the second : 

“Is the legal-tender act constitutional ? ’”’ 

“Yes, sir, it undoubtedly is,” was the reply. 

“That is all right,” said Judge Wallace. 
“You may consider yourself admitted to the 
bar. Anybody who can answer offhand a great 
question like that, upon which so many mighty 
minds are divided, ought to be able to practise in 
any country.” 





Current newspaper statements con- 
cerning the will of Rosa Bonheur recall the fact 
that the principal legatee was, until the last year 
of the great artist’s life, an entire stranger to her. 
Miss Anna Klumpke, a young portrait-painter | 
of promise, greatly desired to paint Rosa Bon- | 
heur, and wrote, asking that privilege. Receiving | 
a favorable reply, she at once started from Boston 
to Fontainebleau, France, and entered upon her 
work. The two women found themselves in 
such close sympathy that Mademoiselle Bonheur 
asked her visitor to make her home with her, and 
at her death last year devised almost her entire 
estate— chateau, park, library, paintings and 
priceless manuscripts—to this young American. 
The story is a romance in real life. It underscores 
the poet’s query: “Whe can answer where any 
road leads ? "” 





Upon the election of Mr. Henderson to 
the Speakership of the House of Representatives, 
on December 4th, he was escorted to the chair on 
the arm of his principal rival for the office, Mr. 
Richardson of Tennessee. Both had entered the 
army as boys, one in blue and one in gray, and 
after years of political difference, walked together | 





to the Speaker’s chair, under the broad folds of | 
the Stars and Stripes. It is a prettier picture 
of rivalry than one the historian Motley recalls of | 
the sixteenth century. The Princess of Orange 
and the Countess Egmont were of equal rank. 
As neither would yield precedence to the other, 
they were compelled to walk arm-in-arm, squeez- 
ing through narrow doorways,—although both 
were very stout,—and to enter one carriage at 
the same moment from opposite sides. Rivalry 
herself, personified, must have paused to laugh at 
the spectacle. 


The Danish scheme of state and communal 
gratuities, or pensions, to destitute males who 
have passed their sixtieth year, and who have 
led reputable lives, has not resulted in the good | 
anticipated by its advocates and promoters. On 
the contrary, its workings have been demoral- 
izing. The poor, so called, refuse to make, or 
even strive to make, provision for old age while 
it is in their power to do so, on the ground that 
support from pensions will come without effort. 
Children in flourishing circumstances refuse to 
assist their needy parents, money in savings- 
banks has been withdrawn and squandered, 
and benefit associations to which employers have 
contributed have lapsed into bankruptcy. The 
scheme, in fact, has become a positive premium 
upon destitution, an incentive to improvidence 
and a foe to manly rectitude and self-respect. 


Heroism may select the battle-field as the 
scene of its doing and enduring, or it may choose 
the stillness and seclusion of a sick-room, and 
there manifest itself in one of its varied forms. | 
The vision of daring and suffering in the South 
African strife ought not to prove so absorbing as 
to leave no room for the thought of the heroes 





On the Alert. 

HE Republican members of the national 
- House of Representatives have but a small 

majority, and it is therefore necessary, 
from a party point of view, that they keep their 
men well in hand. To this end an elaborate 
system has been arranged. In each state having 
Republican representatives, one of the number, 
called the ‘‘whip,” has been designated to look 
after the rest. He is responsible for their 
attendance at the House on the days when 
important measures are to be voted on; he must 
see that absentees are paired, keep track of the 
pairs and announce them at the time of a vote. 
In fact, he is directly responsible to his party for 
each member of the state delegation. 

These “whips,” chosen by states, are under 
-the general charge of My. Tawney of Minnesota. 
By conference with the Speaker and the com- 
mittee on rules, Mr. Tawney keeps himself fully 
informed as to the probable course of the public 
business, and notifies his lieutenants, as occasion 
arises, when to be prepared to get out their men. 

Unless something of this kind were done, the 
minority, which is always alert, would some day 
discover that the other side was numerically 
weak on account of absentees. Word would 

be passed around among the minority 
that by keeping their men on hand, they could 
outvote the majority ; and some important party 
measure would be defeated. 

One advantage of an almost evenly divided 
House is that it keeps both sides alert, and 
makes every man’s vote valuable. 


+> 


Coffee and the Plague. 


HE refusal of the health authorities of New 
ie York and Philadelphia to allow coffee to 
be landed at those ports from the port of 
Santos, in southern Brazil, where the bubonic 
plague prevails, has raised an interesting ques- 
tion. If the exclusion of coffee from Santos 
should be general in the United States, it would 
shut out nearly half of our present coffee supply. 
The port of Santos gives to the United States 
more coffee than any other port in the world. 
Ships for the United States continually line its 
wharves. 

Santos has long, indeed, been cursed with 
epidemics of yellow fever and smallpox. It has 
been comparatively easy to prevent the introduc- 
tion of these diseases from Brazilian ports into 
the United States, but since the bubonic plague 
appeared at Santos a peculiar menace has existed. 





| This disease, when once introduced, is deep- 


seated and hard to eradicate. Coffee itself can 
hardly be dangerous to consumers, since it is first 
roasted and afterward boiled before it is drunk ; 
but the raw product and the bags might be 
dangerous to those who have to handle it. 

The exclusion of all Brazilian coffee, and even 
of all the coffee from Santos, from United States 
ports would be a great blow to the commerce of 
Brazil, and would constitute a terrible lesson to 
that country as to the consequences of the want 
of proper public sanitation. And the cutting off 
of a great portion of our coffee supply from Brazil 
would benefit West Indian coffee- producing 
islands, where public sanitation, under British 
control, is now much better than it is in South 
America. . 

ao 


The Kaiser’s Defeat. 


HE growth of constitutional government, 

and the present power of the people to 

limit the authority of even the most auto- 
cratic ruler, have been illustrated in Germany, 
where the Reichstag has recently defeated the 
so-called “labor bill.” 

This measure was introduced at the express 
wish of the kaiser. 
wings of organized labor by limiting the power 
of strikers. It embodied views which the 
emperor had expressed in public speeches deliv- 
ered during 1898, and afterward printed in the 
Official Imperial Gazette. The kaiser had 
declared his intention of calling upon the Reichs- 
tag to pass a bill which should puni8h by imprison- 
ment at hard labor whoever should attempt to 
hinder workmen willing to work, or should incite 
them to strike. 

The bill as introduced was much less severe. 


It was aimed to clip the | 


| 


It limited the penitentiary sentence to those 
strike or lockout proceedings which impair the 
public defence or endanger life or public health ; 
but even in this comparatively mild form it met 
the most determined opposition in the press. In | 
the Reichstag not one influential deputy, of any | 
party, ventured to support it, and the majority 
which rejected it was overwhelming. 

On their face the provisions of the bill do not 
seem altogether unreasonable. It was urged, 
however, that much depends upon interpretation ; | 
that severe penalties are already provided for | 
offences which endanger the public defence or | 
impair public health; and that to weaken or 
destroy the right of workmen to combine would 
be to rob the common people of their liberty. 

Although Germany has as large a proportion 
of skilled laborers as any nation in the world, 
the ruling rates of wages are very low. Since 
the military establishment imposes enormous 
burdens, anything which tends to increase these 
already hard conditions is regarded with sus- 
picion. 

The vote on the bill gave unmistakable evi- 
dence that Clericals, Radicals and National 
Liberals, as well as the Socialists, desire to keep 
on friendly terms with the working classes—a 
fact which in itself shows the growing political 
power of the common people. 
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IN LIFE’S FORENOON. 


Youth! Youth! how buoyant are thy hopes! they turn 
Like marigolds, toward the sunny side. 





Jean Ingelow. | 
+e 

The British Disasters. | 

NGLAND has not passed so sad a Christ- | 

mas as that of last month since 1804, when | 

the country was terrified by the immense | 

fleet and army gathered by Napoleon in the | 
Channel for the invasion of Britain. 

The task which Great Britain set itself to 
perform in South Africa has grown bigger and 
more formidable every week since the first 
encounter with the Boers. The government 
knew from the beginning that it had serious 
work before it, and laid its plans upon what 
seemed an extensive scale. But it is now clear 
that the resources and the generalship of the 
them is vastly different from fighting the 
Khalifa’s savage hordes, and the other foes 
whom the English army of this generation has 
encountered. 

The Boers display all the cunning of the 
American Indian, and more than his intelligence. 
Three times in one week three different commands 
were virtually drawn into a trap, defeated and 
hurled back; and in every case the campaign 
was paralyzed. 

Upon English public sentiment the effect of 
the disasters was terrible. In thousands of 
households there was mourning for the killed, 
the wounded and the captives. The national 
pride was grievously cast down by the humil- 
iating defeats. Those who looked beyond the 
misfortunes of the moment foresaw a long, hard 
and costly struggle. 

More than one race of men in the world has 
shown its fitness to survive the shock of conflict 
with the rest by its tenacity and persistency in 
defeat. The Anglo-Saxon race is one of them. 
Great Britain does not falter nor hint at giving 
up its undertaking, which must and will be 
carried. through at any cost; and whatever one 
may think of the merits of the war she is waging, 
one cannot withhold admiration for British pluck 
and pertinacity. 
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General Lawton. 


HE news of the death of Gen. Henry W. 
Lawton at San Mateo, on December 19th, 
was a shock to the whole country. 

Enlisting in 1861 as a private of volunteers, he 
came out of the Civil War a lieutenant-colonel. 
Shortly afterward he received an appointment in 
the regular army, and for more than thirty years 
has served the country faithfully and well. 

Standing six feet, three inches in height, his 
spare frame a mass of bone, muscle and sinew, 
his skin browned by the suns of Texas, Cuba 
and Luzon, he was, indeed, a noble figure of a 
man. The spirit within was worthy of such a 
dwelling. 

Years ago, when Geronimo’s band of Apaches 
left their reservation on a murderous raid, it was 
this man who led the pursuit. Day after day 
they pushed into the mountain fastnesses. 
Horses gave out and were abandoned; rations 
failed, and wild game became the only food. 
“We will walk them down,” said Lawton. Six 
weeks later an Indian, worn almost to a skeleton 
by hunger and fatigue, came into camp to say 
that Geronimo was ready to surrender. 

Lawton took the outlaws back to the reserva- 
tion. For the gold-laced officers of the fort they 
had neither words nor looks. But the man in 
the greasy flannel shirt and the worn-out boots 
had hunted them off their feet, and him they 
acknowledged as their master. 

At the outbreak of the war with Spain General 
Lawton was sent to Cuba. There he distin- 
guished himself by the capture of El] Caney and 
the interception of the Spanish reénforcements, 








and was made a major-general of volunteers. | 
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His career in the Philippines is a long record of 
energetic and successful engagements. 

“A great loss to us and his country,”’ wrote 
General Otis, announcing the sad news. Yes, 
perhaps the greatest loss the country could have 
sustained in the campaign it is conducting in the 
far East. It is strange that the only general 
officer killed in battle since the Spanish War 
began should have been one of the bravest and 
most skilful, as well as one of the best-loved, 
officers of the army. 

His death came as his friends feared and 
predicted it would. In advance of his troops, 
his face to the enemy, a shot in the breast, and 
—peace. Would he have wished it different ? 
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Heroes of Peace. 


HEN the storm howls on a winter 
night, and from the shelter of a 
comfortable home one hears the snow 
or sleet driven against the window-pane, it is 
natural, at least for those who live near the sea, 
to think of the perils to which sailors are 
exposed. With this thought may well be 
blended some recognition of the brave men who 
are waiting to give succor to vessels in need. 
From nearly two hundred stations on the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts, and from seventy more 
on the Great Lakes and the Pacific, the crews of 
the life-saving service patrol the coast on such 
nights, keeping a sharp lookout for vessels in 
distress. It rarely happens when a ship goes 
ashore anywhere along the extended American 
seaboard that the life-savers are not at hand to 
give aid. Few know their names, and their 
daring deeds are seldom mentioned in the news- 
papers; but they are as ready to risk their lives 
as if their names were to be gazetted for bravery. 
In 1898, the serious work of the crews began 
early with the great blizzard which swept the 
Atlantic coast late in November. Nearly two- 
thirds of all the recorded loss of life on the coast 
for the year occurred in that single storm. 
Altogether, fhe crews saved nearly four thousand 
persons who were on board of vessels which had 
met with some disaster; and they saved also 
more than six million dollars’ worth of property. 
There is little danger that the heroes of war 
will be denied the glory which their courage 
merits, but these heroes of peace, who risk and 
sometimes lose their lives to save others, deserve 
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Cruel Kindness. 


OHN RUSKIN, at seventy-five, had as keen a 
J sense of taste as most men have at twenty, 
and greatly enjoyed new flavors. 

“My palate,” he once said, “serves me now so 
well, because when I was a child I was given only 
the plainest food. When I was a boy, too, I had 
but one or two toys and no amusements. Hence 
the keen delight which I take now in every little 
pleasure.” 

Monsieur Rénan explained to a friend his habit- 
ual cheerfulness in the same way. ‘When I was 
young,” he said, ‘“‘my life was simple and bare. I 
had few amusements. I kept all my illusions; 
hence little things, which an indulged child in a 
Iuxurious home would scarcely notice, now give 
me—an old man—real happiness.” 

Here is the hint of a truth worth the attention of 
American parents. If they have wealth, or even 
a moderate income, their fond effort usually is to 
give to their boys and girls all the pleasures in 
miniature which belong to middle age. Children 
are early made familiar with the idea of fashion- 
able clothes and jewelry. They have their formal 
luncheons and dinner-parties, and even balls, in 
which there are the state and ceremony, and 
sometimes the dishes, which are to be found in the 
entertainments of adults. They are overloaded 
with costly toys, for which they care little. 

The disappointed father and mother wonder 
why the child is bored by new pleasures. They 
do not see that they are robbing him in youth of 
the relish and keen sense of enjoyment which was 
meant to give zest and happiness to his whole life. 

Still more cruel kindness is that of parents of 
moderate means, who accustom their children to 
a life of luxury, living to the full limit of their 
incomes, and when they die leave them unprepared 
to struggle with the world. 





A Revolutionary Wedding. 


T= historical and genealogical societies often 
bring to light interesting family tales and 
traditions. In a paper read before a local 
society a New England woman recently related 
an amusing anecdote of a spirited ancestress of 
Revolutionary days. 

The damsel, Abigail by name, was loved by 
twin brothers, Asaph and Ashel, but only Asaph 
had had the courage to propose marriage. 
Although the girl had been suspected of an ineli- 
nation for the shyer brother, she accepted the 
more venturesome Asaph, perhaps partly through 
pique. The wedding-day was set, but then a diffi- 
culty arose. She was an ardent patriot, he a 
rather lukewarm one. It was during the very 
darkest days of the war, and it did not appear to 
her fitting that the marriage should be celebrated 
with much expenditure or display. All the money 
that could be spared was wanted to help the 
cause; while as to the wedding-dress, she would 
not have dreamed of wearing imported finery, even 
if she could have afforded it. She vowed she 
would be married in homespun or not at all. 

Asaph’s ideas were different. He was not 


willing to dispense with either feasting or fine 
| clothes, and desired to make the wedding a grand 
oceasion. A quarrel ensued, which ended by his 
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a silk gown and nothing less. 
“A bride, sir, is not yet a wife,” was the girl’s 
reply, and upon that they parted. 


It was but a few days before the wedding. | 
During the interval Abigail refused to see her | 
- sending word that she was busy with the, “Well, gentlemen,” he said, dryly, “the ayes 


lover, 
prep 


complacently ageepted as evidence of submission | 
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jeclaring obstinately that a wife should submit to his reasons persuasively, the Cabinet ready to| For the teeth use “ Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ae authority of her husband, and that he should follow him, if individual judgment allowed. Finally | ceovs Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
expect his bride to stand up before the parson in | the President put the matter to vote. “All in favor 


of this proposition will please say, ‘Aye.’” | 


Mr. Lincoln’s “aye” rang out stoutly and alone. | 
“All opposed —” 

Each member of the Cabinet recorded his “no.” 
Mr. Lincoln looked about him at his counsellors. 


aration of her wedding outfit. This Asaph | have it.” 


Had his advisers agreed with him, he would | 


to his will. The silk dress was no doubt in hurried | have welcomed their support. As they could not | 


srocess of preparation, he thought. 

The day arrived, and the hour of the ceremony, 
but to the groom’s anger and confusion, his bride 
g re 
ae gown, a kitehen apron, her sleeves rolled 
up and her hands floury from the kneading-trough! 

“Will you take me, sir, as I am?” she asked, 
with a courtesy. 

“Never!” shouted the groom, and left the house. 
Not in the least disconcerted, the fair Abigail 
smiled invitingly at Ashel, who, plucking up his 
courage, stepped without a word into the place 
vacated by his brother, and they were married 
there and then. Moreover, they “lived happy ever 
after,” quite in fairy-tale style, despite the dubious 
promise afforded by the lady’s temper. Asaph 
remained a bachelor till his death. 
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A FEW MISTAKES. 


People do not often make the mistake of giving 
too much. <A certain lady who not long ago 
entered a Glasgow chureh was an exception to 
the rule, at least she thought so. She passed the 
collection box at the door and dropped in sixpence. 
Then she took her seat in the church and waited 
until the preacher appeared. 

To her disappointment the officiating minister 
was not the Doctor H. whom she had come to 
hear. On inquiry she found that she had entered 
the wrong church. It was not yet too late to hear 


ared before the assembled company in a plain | 





the preacher of her choice, but the sixpence was 
another matter. To leave it in the box would be | 
clear loss. The lady was equal to the occasion. 
Slowly descending the gallery stairs she requested | 
her sixpence back, and received it from the offici- | 
ating elder. | 

More to be excused was the shoemaker’s | 
apprentice of whom Christiun Work tells. He | 
possessed but a penny and a florin, and avhile in 
attendance at a country church dropped the fiorin | 
into the plate in mistake for the penny. Discov- 
ering his mistake, he rose, left the pew, deliberately | 
fished out his silver piece, and put in the copper 
coin instead. 

A student attending an Edinburgh church put a 
half-crown into the plate by mistake, and the | 
elder stoutly refused to give it back. He was | 
determined to be even with that elder, however. 
For thirty Sundays he attended the church, and 
persistently allowed the plate to pass him. Then 
he was content. Ata penny a Sunday the account 
was now even between him and the elder. Perhaps 
the thirty sermons did him little good, although 
they cost him but a penny apiece. 
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MOST RESPECTFUL. 


Among the stories told of Charles Lever, the 
witty novelist, is one which concerns the days 
when he was British consul at Trieste. 

He had accompanied his daughter to London 
for a little social enjoyment, and had neglected to 
go through the formality of asking for a leave of 
absence. On his arrival in London he was invited 
to dinner by Lord Lytton, who was delighted to 
see him. 

When he arrived at Lord Lytton’s house, his 
host said, “I’m so glad you could come! You will 
meet your ehief, Clarendon’’—the minister of 
foreign affairs. 

The novelist, much embarrassed, began to give 
reasons why he must tear himself away, but 
before he could make his escape, Lord Clarendon 
was announced, and almost at once espied him. 

“Ah, Mr. Lever,” he said, blandly, “I didn’t 
know you were in England; in fact I was not 
even aware that you had asked for leave from 
Trieste.” 

“No-o, my lord,” stammered the novelist, dis- 
concerted for a second, but no more than that; 
“no, my lord; I thought it would be more respectful 
to your lordship for me to come and ask for it in 
person!” 
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THE ACTUAL: HOW TO MAKE IT FAIR. 


Agriculturists have been jubilant of late over 
the vast size and effectiveness of modern machin- 
ery, but a page from Western history suggests 
that, when guided by brains, the one-horse plow 
and harrow have not yet outlived their usefulness. 

A little farm belonging to a Western woman is 
almost surrounded by the great fields of a wheat 
king. His steam plows, harrows, reapers and 
harvesters work within sight of her hand plows 
and cradles; but where the wheat king this 
summer produced sixteen bushels of wheat per 
acre, his little neighbor could show thirty-two. 
She doubtless would have liked her powerful 
rival’s facilities. All question of success is, as 
Browning says: 





not to taper what were fair in life 
Provided it could be—but finding first 

What may be, then find how to make it fair, 
Up to our means; a very different thing. 
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THE MAJORITY. 

A writer in the Century Magazine sets down a 
Story of Lincoln which, she says, is declared to be 
highly improbable, but which has its value for 
Purposes of illustration. It becomes her text for 
an essay on the heroism of self-confidence, the 
— to carry measures beeause one believes in 

hem, 

Mr. Lineoln, so the tale runs, was bent upon 
‘ome War project which he laid before the Cabinet, 
asking their separate opinions. To his amazement 
the members, to a man, objected. The discussion 
rau high, pro and con, the President setting forth 





agree, the ayes had it without them. 
The story is a good one in this form, and it may 


| be true. Something very like it actually did oceur 


when the President resolved to issue the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation; for Mr. Lincoln, before 


reading his draft of it to the Cabinet, said that he | 
would like to hear their opinion, but that his mind 


was made up, whatever that opinion might be. 





A Beautiful Souvenir. 


Given to Companion Subscribers. 





The Youth’s Companion Calendar 
for 1900 has been designed for the especial 
purpose of giving our subscribers something 
they will be glad to see in their homes 
during the coming year. It consists of 
three delightful reproductions in color, of 
paintings made expressly for the Calendar, 
by Percy Moran, whose pictures are noted 
for their decorative qualities. 

The Central Picture is a charming figure 
piece, circular in form, and surrounded by a 
dainty embossed border in white and gold. 

On each side is a beautiful panel landscape- 
and-figure piece, attractive in coloring and 
as works of art. These also have the 
embossed border. 

The Size of the Calendar is nine and 
one-half by twenty-eight inches. For a 
year it will be a dainty record of the passing 
days, and after that, panels or centrepiece 
may be neatly and inexpensively framed 
and used as permanent household orna- 
ments. 

The Calendar is published exclusively by 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, and cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. It will be given to | 
all new subscribers for 1900, and to all old | 
subscribers who renew, and pay their sub- 
scription for 1900. Price 50 cents. 





BRAVE IN DEATH. 


Among the terrible scenes of death during the 
Reign of Terror in France, few are more striking 
than the picture of Danton in the presence of 
the guillotine. A recent historian describes the 
closing moments of his life : 


The noise of the earts and the people, the con- 
fusion caused by the arrival of the procession had 

rou it excitement of those already 
waiting in the large ounaes. 

The two narrow posts of the guillotine and the 
terrible knife were threatening high above the 
turbulent multitude. When the carts arrived near 
the scaffold, Danton could no longer suppress his 
emotion and burst into tears. 

“OQ my beloved wife!” he sobbed. “I shall 
never see you again !”’ 

Almost immediately, however, he collected 
himself, and raising his head L proudly, exclaimed 
in the same loud voice which had so often 
resounded in the streets of Paris: 

“Come, come, Danton, no weakness !” 

As his comrade, Herault de Séchelles, rose to 
mount the steps of the guillotine, he approached 
Danton to embrace him, but the executioner 
intervened to prevent this. Danton flared up. 
“Wretch!” he cried, “you are thus more cruel 
than death itself! But you will not hinder our 
heads from — presently in the basket.” 

Danton ascended the scaffold last of all, and 
looked down upon the exulting mob, his eyes 
glaring defiance and scorn. Then turning to the 
executioner, he said in a tone of command: 

“Show my head to the people! It is well worth 
while. They do not see its like every day.” 

And the exeeutioner obeyed this last order. 
The lion» head of Danton was shown from the 
four si of the scaffold to the people. 
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of injurious matter on the teeth. { Adv. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Lawrence Scientific School 


OFFERS COURSES IN 


ENGINEERING. CHEMISTRY. 
MINING. }EOLOGY. 
ARCHITECTURE. BIOLOGY. 


Erc., Etc., Etc. 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. 8S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 


vou STAMMER 


Write at once for our new 200-page 
book, and Treatment of Stam- 

. Thelargest and most instruc- 
tive book of its kind ever published. 
Sent free to any address for 6 cents in 
stamps to cover postage. Ask also for 
a free sample copy of The Phono- 
Meter, a monthly paper exclusively 
for persons who stammer. Address 


wy The Lewis School for Stammerers, 
Geo. Andrew Lewis. 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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CAMMEYER ”’ Stamped on a Shoe 
MEANS STANDARD OF MERIT. 
Tootsy Wootsys for Children. 











The children’s, the infants’, the 
babies’ toes, how much they need 
proper, comfortable shoes! 


In our Baby Shoes see how their 
little toes rest naturally and com 
fortably! They cay, move and 
wiggle them free allowing 
room for growth without 
chafing or pain of any 

ind. It is not al 


ways colic nor prick 

ing pins that cause 

the babies to ery. It 
is often the pinch 

ing shoe. Come or 
send to us for proper 
footwear for the lit 

tle ones—it will cost 

you less, and the 

; babies will be health- 
ier, and you will be happier. 


Infant’s Tan and Black Kid Batten, $i 15 
French Toe, No Heel, Sizes 2 to 6, ° 4 
Child’s Tan and Black Kid, Button and 1.50 
Lace, French Toe, Wedge Heel, Sizes 4to8, ** ° 
We have all kinds, all styles and all colors of Babies’ Shoes 
and Slippers—any and everything desired we are sure to 

have it, and our prices are below all other dealers. 

| Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free on Application. 
| ALFRED J. CAMMEYER, 6th Ave., Cor. 20th St., NEW YORK. 





WE EXCEL and UNDERSELL ALL! 


Electric Carriage Lights $3.95 
15 Tele hones complete, 5.8 


95 

‘ele h Outfits, 25 

Teal Ties, 3:95 

Electric Hallways,” 2:98 
ectric ys, x 

Electric Necktie Lights, 75 

Miniature El 5 mps, 30 


Agents Wanted. Send for New Catalogue, just out. 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Headquarters for Electric Novelties, Supplies, Books. 





Woven 
Wash 


mux Fabrics 
Toile du Nord 


The best ginghams for women’s and children’s wear. 


30-inch Victoria Zephyrs 


Fine in count, light in weight. 


30-inch Empress Cords 


Fine corded Zephyrs. 


32-inch Fine Zephyrs 


Finest yarns, equal to the best imported ginghams. 


32-inch Corded Novelties 


Include all the latest fancy weaves, in fine, high-grade 
ginghams, especially suitable for fine shirt-waists. 


Wearing qualities. unexcelled and all colors guar- 
anteed absolutely fast. On sale by leading retailers 
everywhere or samples furnished on application. 


Produced by PARKHILL MFG. CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Sold by POOR BROTHERS, Agents 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 





Parkhill 








COLLARS DIFFER! WHY? 


Because the essence of good workmanship is 
brains. We use brains as well as other material 
in making our collars. All collars are not 
alike, because the brains and other material 
differ. We make Collars and Cuffs exclusively, 
and our sixty years’ experience will benefit 
you. Learn a lesson by buying the Corliss- 
Coon Collars, 2 for 25 cents. Your dealer 
will supply you. If not, write us, stating size. 

“Correct Dress” for Various Occasions de 
scribed in our Catalogue, sent free. 
| CORLISS, COON & CO., Troy, N. Y. 

} Dept. X. 


“The 
‘Wood 


A high-class 
self-regulating TES 
incubatorons ———————_ 
small scale. 
Fifty egg ca- 
pacity. Heat, moisture and ventilation 
automatically and perfectly controlled. 

Price only $7. 

Send for the Wooden Hen Book; 
mailed free, together with a book about the 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR, to those who 
name this paper. 

GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, HMlinois. 



























































Our No. 19 Improved 


\won Clad 
Stocking 


make it a wonder for wear. 


~- varieties and all are made 


ay 


* 


<< 
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> COOPER, WELLS & 





The warm, pleasant reading-room of a free 
public library is quite as grateful to the average 
tramp as if there were no books there at all. The 
common regulation against sleeping, however, | 
troubles him somewhat, and whether his book or 
paper is right or wrong side up, he clutches it 
with erergy. This keeping up appearances has a 
very comic side, and a recent writer on tramp life | 
illustrates it: 

One day I scraped acquaintance with a tramp 
in a reading-room, and as if to show it was the | 
literary attraction which had brought him there, | 
he suddenly asked me in a most confidential tone 
what [ thought of Tennyson. Of course I tho | 
a good deal of him and said so, but I had 
hardly finished before the old fellow querulously | 
remarked: 

“Don’ der think the best thing he ever did was 
that air ‘Charge of the Seventeen Hundred?’ ” 


IN ANOTHER DISTRICT. 
Politics are absorbing; so the gushing young 
woman who had been talking to a congressman 
at last decided. 


“See those distant stars,” she said, in a soulful 
tone. on De ever pause to think that they may 


' *Ye-es, I believe I have thought of it,’”’ was the 
somewhat dubious reply. 
“And that they may be inhabited by human 





| beings that hope and struggle as we do,” con- 


tinued the young woman, earnestly. “Oh, did you | 
ever give deep thought to those people so far | 
away, unknown to us?” 

“No,” was the unhesitating answer, “I’ve never 
thought about them at all.” 

7 not?” demanded his questioner, with 
sudden briskness of manner. 

“Well,” said the man, reflectively, ‘I’ suppose 
= a may be that they don’t vote in my 

istrict.” . 





“‘ Mother, if you would buy ‘Iron Clads,’ No. 19, 
you wouldn’t have to darn so much.” 


is the best in the world. The triple 
knee, high spliced heel and double toe 


We make “Iron Clads” for men, 
women and children in all qualities and 


STATE 





to wear. 


Ask your dealer for “Iron 
Clads,” and if he can’t supply you send 25 cents for sample pair. 


SIZE DESIRED. 
COMPANY, St. Joseph, Mich. 
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TRADE-MARK. 


They are good for every hour , 
in the day and every day in 


; ‘‘l am beginning the New Year right by eating ; 


FRIENDS’: 


OATS. ;: 


the year, besides | get the jy 


PREMIUMS { 


by sending the round 


ys 
_ 







trade-marks 
to the 
manufac- *% 
turers.” ’ 
FRIENDS’ OATS, 
Muscatine, lowa. 
Established 1879. 
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(“Eben Brewer, the first United States Postmaster in 
Cuba, wasa hero and a martyr.’’) 


Hear the story of Eben Brewer, 
Never a braver soul and truer 

In the plunge of the shot and shell ! 
Never a nobler merecy-doer 

When Santiago fell ! 


Not against the proud Castilian 
Went this citizen-civilian 
With the dreams of a conqueror ; 
He was simply a man of the million 
Caught in the net of war. 


To and fro from grim Baiquiri, 

Over the treacherous trail and dreary, 
Bearing news from the motherland, 

Toiled he, gallant and stanch and cheery, 
Lending a lifting hand. 


Holding the tropic heat a trifle 
Where the troopers strain and stifle, 
In the rush of the forward track, 
Out of the range of the deadly rifle 

Bore he the wounded back. 


Then, while the weary soldiers slumbered, 
He, where the crowding cots were 
cumbered, 
Ceaseless, followed his high behest; 
And through the days and the nights he 
numbered 
Never an hour of rest. 


Is it strange that the mortal reaver 

Swiftly swept him—the fatal fever— 
Out of his self-forgetful part? 

To the breast of the Great Receiver 
Hastened his hero heart. 


Such as he, with no thought of booty, 

Draining the stirrup-cup of duty, 
Though the dregs be as bitter gall, 

Halo their lives with a veil of beauty ; 
Let us honor them all! 


6 ees 


Three Lives. 











THIS is not a romance, but 
one of those simple poems | 
of real experience in which 
both the sordid and the 
sacrificing play their parts 
uneonsciously to a common 
end. It concerns a man 
, site who went to California 
with the “Forty-niners” in search of wealth; a 
woman who would have been his wife, but that 
he remained away too long; and a deformed 
boy, to whom the woman’s kindness made life a 
blessing. 

Henry Porter returned from San Francisco to 
his New England birthplace, after twenty years’ 
absence, only to find himself forgotten. When 
he inquired for Julia Brewer, the aged town- 
clerk told him that long ago she had gone away 
“to escape the sympathy of her neighbors,” 
and was said to have found work in a distant 
town. 

To this town Porter went, and pursued his 
inquiries. One answer gave him his first direct 
clue. 

“Humpback Alden can tell you when she 
died,” the people said. 

Alden was found—deformed and poor, but a 
man of unusual culture and intelligence. The 
mention of Julia Brewer’s name brought a smile 
of joy to his face. Yes, here was a man who 
knew not only when she had died, but where 
and how she had lived. . 

“Tell me all you know about her,” said Porter. 

“That will be all of my life that has been worth 
the living,” the cripple replied; and then he 
related how the girl came to board with his 
mother when he was a feeble boy, kept out of 








school because he “‘had fits and scared the chil- | 
dren.”” When he complained to the newcomer | 
that there was no place for him anywhere, she | 
told him to “‘consider the lilies,’ and read to him 
of the divine Heart that knows every sparrow’s | 
fall. 

“You are worth a great deal just where you | 
are,’ she said. ‘You cannot go to school but I 
wili teach you.” 

And for years she was the unfortunate lad’s 
devoted tutor, until she had opened to him a new 
world of knowledge and hope. 

One of their favorite places in summer for 
reading and nature-study had been a beautiful 
hill crowned with a few grand pines and com- 
manding a prospect that offered every charm. 
This fact Alden happened to mention. 

“Take me there,” said Porter. The two men 
repaired to the place, and Alden grew eloquent 
as he recalled his gentle teacher’s lessons, and 
pointed out the features of the scenery they had 
admired together. It was indeed a charming 





“Tt was her dream that some day a schoolhouse 
would stand on this ideal spot,’”” Alden remarked. 

“And you shall help me build it,’”’ answered 
the wealthy man, quickly. 

That hill is now the seat of a seminary. Once 
a day the shadow of its tower falls across three 
graves side by side in the little neighboring burial- 
ground. The lives of the humble teacher and her 





THE YOUTH’S 


crippled pupil, and of the man of the world who 
came too late, culminated there. Often, in the 
overruling Plan, 


Sorrow achieves what joy would leave undone, 
And half redeems a record ill begun. 


———__$—$<4-¢-———— 


How She Became Happy. 


OCTOR AXEL MUNTHE, in his little book 
LD called “Vagaries,” says that he first 
realized the responsibilities of authorship 
through publishing an article on “Toys.” One 
day, not long afterward, he received a visit from a 
fashionable young lady, who sat in the consulting- 
room with a huge parcel on her knees. She began 
telling him a story of woe relating to her own life, 
which had been passed in luxury, and yet afforded 
her no satisfaction. In consequence of perennial 
boredom she broke down, and her parents ended 
by dragging her from one physician to another. 


One poonmetees Egypt, where the patient, with 
her father and mother, then spent a whole winter ; 
another Cannes, where the ught a villa; anda 
third, India and Japan, which they visited in their 


yacht. 

“But,” said she, “you are the only one who has 
done me any good. I have felt more happiness 
during this past week than for years. I owe it to 
you, and I have come to thank you for it.” 

She unfastened her parcel and produced from it 
one doll after another. There were twelve in all 
and you never saw such dolls. Some were dressed 
in well-fitting tailor-made jackets and skirts ; some 
were evidently off for a yachting trip, in blue serge 
suits and sailor hats; some wore smart silk 
dresses, covered with lace and frills, and hats 
trimmed with h ostrich feathers; and some 
looked as if they had only just returned from the 
queen’s drawing-room. 

“i ” said she, with uncertain voice, 


You see, doctor. 
“T never —_ 1 could be of any service to any- 
body. I used to send money to charities, but all 


I did was to write out a check, and I cannot sa 
that I ever felt the slightest satisfaction in doing it. 

“The other day I — en to come across your 
article on ‘Toys,’ and since then I have been 
working from morning till evening to dress these 
dolls for the poor children you spoke about. I 
have done it all by myself, and I have felt so 
strangely happy the whole time!” 

I looked at the sweet face smiling through its | 
tears, and then at the long row of dolls who stared | 
approvingly at me from among my medical para- 
e ernalia on the writing-table. Then I asked her 

send away her smart carriage, waiting at the 
door; I put her and the dolls into a cab and told 
the man to drive to my poor little patients. 

I introduced her to the suffering children, and 
she introduced the dolls. She blushed with delig! t 
at the children’s pleasure and the mothers’ “God 
bless you!” I could see, by her shyness, that it 
was the first time she had entered the homes of the 


poor. 

Hardly a week poe before she brought me 
another dozen dolls, and twelve more sick and 
destitute children forgot all about their misery. 
She kept on bringing more and more, and there 
came a time when I had more dolls than posects. 
Indeed, in self-defence, I was at last obliged to 
send her to St. Moritz for a change of air. 
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An Attentive Governor. 


F late years the Russian government has 
given especial attention to the develop- 
ment of the northern portions of its empire. 

In 1894 the great island of Nova Zembla (New 
Land), in the Arctic Ocean, was inhabited by but 
fifty souls, and the governor of the province of 
Archangel induced eight Samoyede families to 
emigrate thither. All their wants were supplied 
with the greatest care. The attention lavished 
on them is amusingly described by the governor 
himself. 

Our solicitude for the Samoyedes of Nova 
Zembla extended even to such details as the 
following: The settlers included a brother and 
sister, both grown up, and in answer to the usual 
queries as to what articles they were in need of 
one requested among other things a wife, and the 
other a husband. 

As these were not forthcoming, with the consent 
of their parents we brought out with us a bride- 





oom and a bride. Each having been introduced 
his or her destined partner, I gave them an | 
hour to become better acquainted with each other, | 
after the lapse of which the weddings were | 
immediately to take place. 
e young Nova Zemblan was pleased with | 

te heise we brought him, and she in her turn | 
with him. 


of him?” | 

“Oh, he’ll do!” she answered. “He’s a real | 
Samoyede.” And indeed he was, swarthy, shagey | 
and dwarfish, with prominent cheek-bones an 
narrow, squinting eyes that see like y 
slanting fissures, So the business as regards this 
couple was soon over. 

But not so with the other. The Nova Zemblan 
bride would have nothing to do with a bridegroom 
of our ——., 

“Do you call him a Samoyede?” she cried. | 
‘“‘He’s never killed a white bear! Why, my little | 
brother, who is only twelve years old, has killed 
several, and I myself have shot over a score of 
wild deer! And what has he been doing? Killing | 
tame reindeer! No, I won’t have him!” 

She was as good as her word, so that our match- 
making was not altogether a success. The | 
page | a could only pull a long face | 
and retire. There was no help for it, and we | 
confined ourselves to one wedding. | 

I gave the bride away, two gentlemen with me | 
acted as groomsmen, the church was appropriately | 
decorated, and altogether the ceremony went off | 
beautifully. | 


———--~<+o- ——_—_ 


Checking the Plague. 


Tom is no argument so effective as exam- | 
ple. This was proved anew last summer, | 
when the plague broke out in the village of | 

Anzop, Turkestan, a place of less than six hun- | 

dredinhabitants. The story, as told by the Times, 

is a remarkable one. 

Russian nobleman who lately arrived at Bombay, | 

and who |was at the village when the outbreak | 

occurred. } 


The village of Anzop is about two hundred miles 
from Samareand, and lies in a hollow of the 
mountains at a height of more than eleven thou- 
sand feet. Its absolute seclusion is not due to its | 
height alone, but also to the encircling mountains. | 
There are places on the way to the village where | 
the traveller has to Soe aes perilous ledges on | 
the mountainside, holding to the rocks as he> 
advances. | 

In this secluded village the Plague made its 
appearence. Three bundred and eighty out of the 
six hundred inhabitants were attacked, and almost 
every case proved fatal. 

As soon as the news of the outbreak reached 


ve?” 


“Well,” I asked the bride, “what do you think fi 


It was furnished by a) } 


COMPANION. 


Samarcand, the Russian authorities telegraphed | 
to St. Petersburg, and medical aid was sent. 
The chief of thé party was Doctor Lieven, one of 
the group of scientists who went to Bombay at the 
begtanin of 1897. Doctor Lieven had a supply of 
Doctor Haffkine’s prophylactic, and proceeded to 
attack the Bos ad LJ its use. The case was | 
desperate. The worst mortality return in China | 
had shown no parallel to this. | 

octor Lieven began by telling the Roople that | 
he had come to stop the plague, and that he had | 
with him a medicine that would be sure to do it. 
He was met by.the objection, familiar enough in 
India, that if he gave them the medicine he would 
give them the disease also. 

In answer to this Doctor Lieven at once inocu- 
lated himself in the pr of the bly, an 
then inoculated the village officials. The example 
had great effect, but still the people doubted. 
the medicine administered to 

another bottle, or that 
another instrument it be used. 

On b. ‘ng assured that they should be inoculated 
from the same bottle and with the same syringe, 
they could find no more to say. If the doctor was 
not afraid to use the medicine on himself, surely it 
would not hurt them. So one by one they came 
forward, all who were yet unattacked by the 
plague, and were inoculated. 

e plague was stayed. There were no fresh 
attacks, and the last death occurred four days 
after Doctor Lieven appeared. 








No lifeless thing of iron and stone 
But sentient, as her children are, 

Nature accepts you for her own, 
Kin to the cataract and the star. 


She marks your vast, sufficing plan, 
Cable and girder, bolt and rod, 

And takes you, from the hand of man, 
For some new handiwork of God. 


Your anchorage upbears the march 
Of time and the eternal powers. 
The sky admits your perfect arch, 
The rock respects your stable towers. 
The Atlantic Monthly. Charles G. D. Roberts. 
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Surprising His Father. 


IPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE has the story | 
L of old Mr. B., who owned a big farm out in | 
Michigan, and a dreamy, blue-eyed boy | 
named Steve. This lad never seemed to “fit in.” | 
He did not complain, but he appeared to be 
dissatisfied. When he should have been holding 
the plow he was looking over his shoulder at the 
dusty road that ran away to the town where the 
train stopped daily. 


Finally, old Mr. B. took the plow from him and 
told him to “go ’way for a spell, and see if he 
didn’t want to get back worse ’an ever he wanted 
to get away.” 

Steve wandered west and began “railroad- 
ing.” In a little while he was promoted. He 
kept planning visits to the farm, but somehow he 
eould never be spared, and so 
until he needed rest, and the manager suggested 
a ces pS et days, or even sixty. Then Steve 
started for Mic n. 

One warm midsummer day she found himself 
seated under the old Baldwin apple-tree, with the 
half hull of a red-hearted watermelon in his lap. 
Old Mr. B., busy with the other half, paused now 
and then to ask him about his new job, how man 
Ceres he smoked in a day, what y cost, an 
what he paid for his fine clothes. Presently he 
wanted to know what they called his boy on the 
road, conductor, brakeman, or what. 

“They call me the general freight-agent, father,” 
said Steve. 

“That’s a big name, Steve.” 

“Yes, father; it’s rather a big job, too, for me.” 

“But ye don’t do it all, Steve? Ye must have 
hands to help you load and unload.” 





e time went on 





“Oh, yes! I have a lot of help.” 
“And the company pays ’em all?” 
“Oh, yes!” 


“How much do they pay you, Steve?’ Two 
dollars a day?” 

Steve almost strangled on a piece of core, and 
ae old gentleman saw that he had guessed too 
low. 

“Three?” he ventured. 

“More than that, father.” 

“Ye don’t mean to say they pay ye as much as 


“Yes, father, more than twenty-five.” 

The old man let the empty hull fall between his 
knees, stared at his ben and whistled. “Say, 
Steve,” he asked, earnestly, “are ye wuth it?” 


——_———— o—_—_—_—__ 


A Fight with Bees. 


R. HUGH CLIFFORD gives in Blackwood’s 
Magazine a realistic account of a fight 


M with bees. It was in the interior of the 


state of Penang, in the Malay Peninsula, and took 
place some nine years ago. Mr. Clifford was an 
old jungle traveller, but on this particular journey 
he met with a new experience. 


The man who was leading the way prrgpes 
suddenly, and —- to something ahead. ey 
were standing by a narrow creek with steep banks, 
and on the opposite bank, about half a dozen yards 
distant, was a patch of black and yellow pecu pa 
blended. It hada strange, furry appearance, wit 
a sort of restless shimmer. 

pean | the patch rose like a cheap black-and- 
yellow railway rug tossed woces by the wind. 
A humming soun gor ied its flight, and a 
second later it had precipitated itself upon the 
travellers, a furious flight of povengetal bees. 

turned and . Mr. Cliffo S: 


he men says: 
“IT broke noaeene thro ay frightened fol- 
he little bel 





lowers, tore out of of jungle, and 
sprinted across a Betch of short grass. For a 
moment I believed t I had given enemy the 


slip, and I turned to watch my people, who, with 
urdens thrown down, came tumbling out of cover, 
beating the air and screaming lustily. 
“The next moment I was again in flight. I 
pulled my jorge felt hat from my head and threshed 
around with it. Still the bees came on, settling 
upon my flannel shirt and my coarse jungle 
trousers, and stinging my face and hands and 
arms mercilessly. 

“T was panting for breath, sweating at eve 

re, and nning to feel something akin to rea 
ear, when I saw the glistening waters of the 
Rengai River. I shouted to my howling men, 
‘Take to the water !’ and plunged in. 

“My Malays came helter-skelter, and with us 
came the army of bees, stinging as if for life. I 
was thoroughly winded when I k to the water, 


and it was impossible to dive for more than a few 
seconds. When I came to the surface they were 
there still, and I was driven back more than once 








| expense of the Bible. 
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with postin , sobbing breath. My ~~ | were 
bursting, and my heart leaping like a wild thing, 
The possibility of having to choose between deat); 
by Sree and death by stinging seemed jot 
remote. 

“Then I heard my boatman call, ‘Throw a bouzh 
for them to landon!’ I swam to the shore, broke 
off a bough, and threw it on the surface of the 
stream, my men doing the same. Then I dived 
again. When I came up, no more bees attacked 
me, and I saw half a dozen branches floating down 
- = covered with a struggling mass of 
sects.” 

With hands like boxing-gloves, .and heads like 
inflated footballs, the party limped across to the 
village. Half an hour later one of the number 
came in—uninjured. He had seen the bees coming, 
and had sat down to await the assault. They 
covered him from head to foot, but as he offered 


no opposition, they did not sting him. 
= ett ” sa Me. Clifford, “noosamont 


* ys foolish 
as he told of his proceeding. It was anything but 
agreeable to think that we our run, our 


fight, our suffocation under water, and the pains 
we were enduring, all for nothing—that we might 
have avoided them all by simply sitting still.” 


nner 





Dewey’s Signal-Boy. 


T is one mark of a successful commander that 
he takes an active interest in the personne! of 
his command. The men beneath him feel his 

eye upon them, and act under a constant stimulus. 
A correspondent of the Chicago Record, who went 
aboard the Olympia while she touched at Leghorn 
on her homeward voyage, narrates an incident 
which explains much of the efficiency of our navy. 
The correspondent had joined Admiral Dewey on 
the after-bridge, and they discussed the speed of 
the Olympia, which had been materially reduced 
by an accident to her starboard propeller-blades. 
The correspondent asked whether the speed 
was not somewhat checked by the necessity of 
counteracting the side movement of one engine by 
the use of the helm. 

“Oh, I suppose so,” replied the admiral. “I'll 

_ ask that signal-boy, and find out whether he 
as taken any notice of the helm motion coming 


j= nem the Mediterranean since the screw was 
injured.” : 
he signal-boy was on the watch on the bridge, 


and the admiral had no means of knowing whether 
the youngster had been at the wheel, but his object 
was to learn how attentive the lad had been to 
the steering of the ship. 

“T think, sir,” the boy replied to the admiral’s 
question, “that we carried a little starboard heim 
all the way down the Adriatic.” 

“About how much?” asked the admiral. 

“Five or six degrees, I should say, sir.” 

“Go ask the chief quartermaster,” said the 
admiral. 

Presently the youngster came back, and said 
that the average starboard helm carried, while 
running with the port engine only, was five degrees. 

“There! What do you think of that?” said the 
admiral py mee “That boy is a fair spec- 
imen of our apprentices. They keep their eyes 
open, and learn all about the ship and the methods 
of handling her without being forced to do so.” 

There is nothing about which the admiral is 
prouder than the character and capacity of the 
men under him. They all know it, and conse- 
quently he can always depend upon them. 


————+-oe_——— 


Kept the Key. 


HERE is one department of state In Portugal 
53 which provides a never-failing fund of enter- 
tainment or annoyance,—according to the 
standpoint of the spectator,—namely, the customs. 
So says the author of “Three Springs in Portugal.” 


A foreign merchant ordered a safe from England. 
On its arrival he found that the duties on it would 
almost equal the value of the article, because it 
was “painted.” Had it been plain and unadorned, 
the duty would have been comparatively small; 
it was the paint that made it so valuable in Portu- 
guese eyes. 

The merchant refused either to pay the duty, or 
to remove the safe from the custom-house. So, 
after the usual interval, the safe was put up at 
auction and was bought for a mere song, because - 
it was locked and no key was forthcoming. The 
customs officers had previously asked for the key; 
but of course the owner declined to part with this 
interesting accessory, and the innocent officials, 
thinking to outmanceuvre him, wrote to the manu- 
facturer for another key. 

He —- that he was not in the habit of making 
duplicate keys. The customs authorities were 
P Meanwhile the merchant “sat tight,” 
and in due time got possession of his safe for a 
merely nominal sum m the purchaser, who 
could find no use for it in default of a key. Truly 
the biter is sometimes bitten. 
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Easy. 


QUAKER was riding in a stage-coach to 
London in company with a young man who 
amus« himself with making merry at the 

Amongst other things he 

ridiculed the story of David and Goliath, strongly 

asserting the improbability of a young man like 
David being able to sling a stone with sufficient 
force to cause it to sink into the giant’s forehead. 
Feeling confident of his prowess in argument, he 
appealed to the company, and in particular to this 
grave-looking Quaker. 

“Indeed, friend,” said the Quaker, “I do not 
think it at all impossible if the Philistine’s head 
was as soft as thine.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Sue. 2. Bet. 3. Sally. 4. Peg. 5. Marie. 
6. Bridget. 7. Ann Eliza. 8. Bell. 9. Carrie. 10. 
oe. 11. Hattie. 12. Jean. 13. Grace. 14. Nell. 

. Flor 


a. 16. Mercy. 17. May. 18. Caroline. 
19. Candace. 20. Sophie. 21. Stella. 22. Patience. 
23. Polly. 24. Aurora. 25. Mehitabel. 26. Milly. 


27. Ophelia. 28. Aida. 29. Annette. 30. Viola. 
31. Octave. 32. Biddy. t. 34. Blanche. 
35. Roby. 36. Rhoda. 37. 38. Hitty. «9%. 
San 40. Sybil. 41. —. 42. Meta. 43. Rose. 
44. Mame. 45. Celia. 46. Mildred. 47. Adaline. 
48. Persis. 

2. 1. Enterprise. 


9 
fee—coffee. 4 Inomecre. 
3. A-us-tri-a. 


4. 1. Crown (of the head). 

Lash. 4. Pupil. 5. Soul (sole). 
(or foot). 8 (Knee) cap. 9 (ter) 
Spinal) cord. 11. Tulips —_ lips). 
13. Hare (hair). 14. Hart (heart). 15. Nails. 16. 
A liver. 17. Arms. 18. Funny bone. 19. Palm. 
20. Feet. 21. Pallet (palate). 22. Vein (weather- 
Tanti, 23. Chest. 24. (Shout er) blade. 25. Waste 
waist). . 


Sea ace. 3. Cough, 
5. See, tile—futile. 


2. Temple. 5. 
6. Calf. 7. Bull 
drum. 10. 
12. Bridge. 
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HE CHICKADEE, like many other birds, takes 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


1 
| 


his name from his notes; from some of | 


his notes, that is to say, for he has many 
others besides his best- 
known chick-a-dee -dee- 





blackcapped chickadees, or blackcapped tit- 
mice—and the chin is of the same color, while 
the cheeks are clear white. If you are not 
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crevices in the bark of trees and about the 
ends of twigs, and so is seldom or never with- 
out resources. The deepest snows do not 








dee. His most musical 
effort, regarded by many 
observers as his true song, 
sounds to most ears like 
the name Phoebe—a clear, 
sweet whistle of two or 
three notes, with what musi- 
cal people call a minor 
interval between them. It 
is so strictly a whistle that 
any boy can imitate it well 
enough to deceive not only 
another boy, but the bird 
himself. 

In late winter and early 
spring, especially, when the 
chickadee is in a peculiarly 
cheerful frame of mind, it 
is very easy to draw him 
out by whistling these notes 
in hishearing. Sometimes, 
however, the sound seems 
to fret or anger him, and 
instead of answering in 
kind, he will fly near the 
intruder, scolding dee-dee- 
dee. 

He remains with us both 
summer and winter, and 
wears the same colors at 
all seasons. 

Perhaps no wild bird is 
more confiding. If a man 
is at work in the woods 
in cold weather, and at 
luncheon will take a little 
pains to feed the chicka- 
dees that are sure to be 
more or less about him, he 
will soon have them tame 
enough to pick up crumbs 
at his feet, and even to take 
them from his hand. 

Better even than crumbs 
is a bit of mince pie, or a 
piece of suet. | have my- 
self held out a piece of 
suet to a chickadee as | 
walked through the woods, 
and have had him fly down 
at once, perch on my finger 
like a tame. canary, and 
fall to eating. But he was 
a bird that another man, a 
woodcutter of my acquaint- 
ance, had tamed in the 
manner above described. 

Persons who like to see 
birds about the house in 
winter—and is there any 
one who doesn’t? — have 
only to put out pieces of 
suet, tying them to trees or 
trellises, beyond the reach 
of snow-banks and cats. 
All winter long the birds, 
after once finding the 
treasure, will return to it 
daily, and often-many times 
a day; and it will be 
Strange if a nuthatch or 
two and a pair of downy 
woodpeckers are not seen 
taking their turn at the 











THE CHICKADEE. 








same dainty. In anorthern 
climate birds need plenty 
of fuel in cold weather. 

The chickadee’s nest is built in a hole, gen- 
erally in a decayed stump or branch. It is 
very pretty to watch the pair when they are 
digging out the hole. All the chips are carried 
away and dropped at a little distance from 
the tree, so that the sight of them littering the 
ground may not reveal the birds’ secret to an 
enemy. 

Male and female dress alike. The top of the 
head is black—for which reason they are called 


| 





sure that you know the bird, stay near him till 
he pronounces his own name. He will be 
pretty certain to do it, sooner or later, espe- | 
cially if you excite him a little by squeaking 
or chirping to him. 

Although the chickadee is small and delicate- 
looking, he seems not to mind the very coldest 
of weather. Give him enough to eat, and the 
wind may whistle. He picks his food, tiny 
insects, insects’ eggs, and the like, out of 


cover up his dinner-table. His worst days, no 
doubt, are those in which everything is covered 
with sleet. 

One of his prettiest traits is his skill in hanging 
back downward from the tip of a swinging 
branch or from the under side of a leaf while 
in search of provender. As a small boy, who 
had probably been to the circus, once said, 
the chickadee is a “ first-rate performer on the 


flying trapeze. BRADFORD TORREY. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


GENERAL LAWTON KILLED IN BATTLE.— 
Gen. Henry W. Lawton was killed in an engage- 
ment with a small body of Filipinos at San 
Mateo, northeast of Manila, December 19th. | 
He had but lately returned | 
from the northern part of the | 
island, where he commanded | 
one of the three columns | 
which have been codperating | 
in breaking up the Filipino 
forces. He had started out 
at once to clear away some 
scattered bands of insurgents | 
from the vicinity of Manila, | 
and was leading his men when he was struck by 
a bullet and instantly killed. He was distin- 
guished for great daring in the Civil War, in | 
Indian warfare, in Cuba and in the Philippines, | 
and had seemed almost to bear a charmed life. 
Ile was 56 years old. 


GENEKAL LAwTON. 


Tur GoLp STANDARD.— The House of 
Representatives passed, December 18th, by a| 
vote of 190 to 150, the bill framed by the Repub- | 
lican caucus committee to define and maintain 
the gold standard. The bill declares the gold 
dollar the standard unit of value, and directs 
that all interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States and all United States notes and treasury 
notes shall be payable in gold, and that all other 
obligations, public and private, shall be performed 
in conformity with this standard. It directs the 
maintenance of a gold reserve fund, and gives 
the Secretary of the Treasury authority to sell 
bonds to replenish this fund. It provides further 
that when notes have been once redeemed in 
gold they shall not be reissued except in exchange 
for gold. 


GENERAL BULLER’S ARMY REPULSED.— 
General Buller’s force of 20,000 men, which had | 
been assembled south of the Tugela River in | 
Natal, to attempt the relief of Ladysmith, was 
repulsed by the Boers when it tried to cross the 
river at Colenso, December 15th, and was forced 
to fall back to Chieveley. As in the case 
of General Gatacre’s column near Stormberg, 
and General Methuen’s at Magersfontein near 
Modder River, General Buller’s force fell into a 
trap. The artillery were sent forward to cross 
the river, and had reached the bank when the 
river-bed was found to be full of Boers, who 
poured in such a galling fire upon men and 
horses that it was impossible to extricate the | 
guns, eleven of which were lost. General 
Buller’s troops tried to cross the river at two 
points, but were beaten back at both, and lost 
nearly 1,100 men. 


ENGLAND AROUSED TO FRESH EFFORT.— 
England has been aroused to fresh effort by the 
disasters, all occurring in a single week, to the 
three British columns in South Africa. The | 

British forces already in. the | 

field, allowing for losses, number | 
about 75,000. Twenty thousand 
more, of the fifth and sixth 
divisions, are on the way. In| 
_ addition, the British government | 
~ has ordered the seventh division, | 
now mobilizing, to go at once to | 
South Africa; it has called out | 
all the remainder of its reserve, 
and has authorized the acceptance of nine bat- | 
talions of militia, volunteering for foreign service. 
1t is expected that these measures, with volunteers 
from the colonies, will add 50,000 to the British 
forces, and bring the total up to nearly 150,000. 





GENERAL Rosents 


New CoMMANDERS.—The British govern- 
ment has also shown its appreciation of the 
gravity of the situation by designating Baron 
Roberts of Kandahar and Waterford as com- 

mander-in-chief in South Africa, 
and General Lord Kitchener of 
Khartum as chief of staff. Gen- 
eral Roberts won great distinction 
in the Afghan War, and General 
Kitchener in the recent opera- | 
.. tions in the Sudan, which | 
“culminated in the Battle of | 
Omdurman. General Roberts is | 
one of the oldest officers in the | 
service. He was born in 1832, 
Genena. Kircnener. and entered the army in 1851. 
General Kitchener is 49 years old. It is a sad | 
coincidence that on the day of General Roberts’s | 
appointment news came of the death of his only | 
son, a lieutenant, in the battle at the Tugela River. 

A New GovERNOR OF CuUBA.— Gen. 
Leonard Wood, now Major-General of United 

States Volunteers by nomina- 

tion of the President, confirmed | 

by the Senate, was assigned, 

December 13th, to the command 

of the Division of Cuba, and will 
™ exercise the authority of military 

governor of the island. He re} 

lieves Major-General John R. 

Brooke. As governor of the 
province of Santiago, General Wood has gained 
the confidence of all classes of the people, and 
has effected important reforms. 








GENERAL WOOD. 
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10 STAMPS, Album & List FREE! 100 
only 10c. Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, 

Si TAMPS! Album and = .— list free! Agts. wta. 
“ . 100 diff. stamps 10c. L. B. Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mo, 























105 Indo-China, ete., 5c. be. Bullard, Sta. A, Boston, Mass 
t. 
130 GaP ares a2 aca 
10¢, 1,000 di reign 000 dif, 
and fin “yh <a ‘album. $21. 
500 diff. and small Album, $7 75. ERON-LEST FREE. 
MEKEEL STAMP CO., Century Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
moin Sens, Gialogues, i other en- 
PLAYS tertainment books. Se i eye — 
DRAMATIC PUB. CO., Chi 
4 sk. ATES G GIVEN iremance for esting 35 Tancinating | 
Stories. 
will fe will ship, ex. 
el Bkates, 0. r Gold Poun 
Pen. (Sond Jom tenga shoe.) Outfit for a 2c. 
4 stamp. E.Bumstead & Co. ,136 Milk St., Boston. 
BOYS WANTED. 
We pay bogs and giris for used postage- ny and 
rare coins. For further iculars, send tw 
two-cent stamps to EASTERN P MILATELIC. CO. 
Department Y, Boston, Mass. 
Soap is not only the best 
in all the world for toilet 
and bath but also for shav- 
ing. Pears was the in- 
ventor of shaving stick 
soap. 
All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts 
of stores sell it, especially druggists. 


COFFEE THE CAUSE 
OF HEART TROUBLE. 





“Three cases of heart trouble that have been | 


diff. stamee. fine. | | 
St.Louis, Mo | 


a 30 | Repairs torn or worn ‘arment 
tain 
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PACE operate them—how much they 
| BOOK £°% cost—how men with small cap- 
ital can make os with them. 

Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


THE BEST EGG FOOD bc ereah 


N's iseana tu Sone ¢ or a pre- 


nging Feed 
Trays, Granite 1 Grit a Box Tloraied catalog 
free, F ig ogee 31 Milford, Mass. 


all about Magic Lan. 
Stereopticons—how to 








| SEND THREE a STAMPS 


Before March i, for package entirely new and useful. 


“MARVELUS” MENDING CLOTH 

umbrellas, furs, perfect- 

| without sewing. © sample packages after above 
an THE L . CO., Broome St., New Yor 


Sauscher's Stock Wins 


Never fails. We lead in 
= agree geo 


JOHN JOWN BAUSCHER, —e BOX 67, FREEPORT. ILL. 


PLAYS FOR AMATEURS 


We can furnish a lay Published 
catalogue for the askt PENN PUBLISH- 
IN Street, Philadelphia. 











G CO., 923 Areh 
IF YOU SHOOT a Rife, Pistol or Shot- 





Foy Ae make a Bull’s ide by sendin, 

2c. stamps for the Ideal Handboo 
he 198 ay free. latest Ency- | 
clopedia of Arms, aaeon Shot and | 
Bullets. Mention’ Youth’s Companion. 
Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, Ct., U.S.A. | 


| TELECRAPHY 


| offering unsurpassed 0; . - Pa board and | 
room, six months’ course, Hs be reduced one half. 
School organized 1874. 


EAL, 
HAND BOOK 
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DPODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind. 
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| 
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| SEND us NO MONEY. 2: SS 73.5 
} . long. M. with 
| ful Spring, Seat 
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etc., will secure you this han..sume couch. “No money Te- 
. Illustrated 


relieved by stopping coffee and taking Postum | quired talogue FRI ee a 


Food Coffee have come under my notice. First, 
my own ease. I suffered greatly from palpitation 
and irregularity of the heart. My physician 
ordered me to leave off coffee, and when I took 
up Postum Food Coffee in its place, the heart 


| trouble was soon entirely cured, and I find the 
Postum to be just as the docter said, ‘not only | 


harmless, but very beneficial.’ 

“A gentleman friend had much the same trouble 
with his heart. I suggested that he try Postum. 
After the first cup at breakfast he said, ‘I don’t 
want any more of it.” Inquiry proved that it had 


| not been properly boiled, so I prepared a cup for 


him, strictly according to directions, and he pro- 
nounced it ‘delicious’ and ‘better than coffee,’ 
Mrs. , of Paducah, suffered much the same 
way, and has had the same experience in recover- 
ing from heart trouble by the discontinuance of 
coffee and taking up the use of Postum. For 
private reasons, I request that you withhold my | 
name from publication.” , Princeton, Ky. 


19@ Hanover St., Mitten, Mass, 





Game of 


BIRDS 


Represents a contest 

for supremacy among 

the various birds. 52 

illustrations of birds in 

*% colors true to nagure. 

Sold by all dealers, or 

. sample pack prepaid, 35c. 

a handsome descrip- 

We Send Free tive booklet in colors 

and Coupon good 

for 10c in part payment for sample game at your 

dealers, or remit us full price of game and it will be 

mailed with coupon and book. Home Games and 

How to Play Them-—Illustrated (regular price 

25c), sent for 2c in stamps to anyone mentioning 
dealer’s name and addréxs, 


4 














| Dept. B. The Fireside Game Co., Cincinnati, 0. | 














TEN 


Ten Minutes Four Times a Day 
will cure Catarrh, Bronchitis and Asthma 


Ten Minutes Every Hour 
Ten Minutes at Bed Time 
will prevent or cure Croup. 


Five Minutes at any Time 


Five Minutes Every Now and Then 


will cure a Cough. 


Fever and all contagious diseases. 


FREE TO AL 








MINUTES 
NIGHT AND MORNING 


Will Prevent your Contracting Diseases 
of the Air-Passages or Lungs. 


| 


will relieve Consumption and Pneumonia. | 
money 


| 


will stop a Cold. Contains no poisonous cempounds or dan- 


Five Minutes at Any Time or in Any Place bed, throat and lungs. 
will insure you against Diphtheria, Scarlet you breathe, the only way provided by nature 
| for reaching these parts. 
Sold by all druggists or sent by mail. 
Complete Outfit, 81.00. Trial Outfit, 25 Cents. 
Dyspepsia Cure, 50 cents. Hyomei Antiseptic Skin Soap, 25 cents. 


Send for 5 days’ treat- 
ment of Hyomei. 


THE R. T. BOOTH COMPANY, Dep’t QO, Ithaca, 


It Kills the Germs at Once. 


Hyomei is the only Germicide which can 
be inhaled. The only one fot which your 
is returned if it fails to cure. 

Hyomei Inhaler weighs only one-half 
ounce. Can be used while at work, in the 
church, at the theatre, or in street-cars. 


gerous chemicals. 
Nature’s own for diseases of the 


Taken in the air 


cure 


Hyomei Balm, 25 Cents. Hyomei 


FREE TO ALL 
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$5 FOR AN INCUBATOR fmt 
i Dini sie ea 

instructions are peti % % 

Catalogue 





Cures Catarrh 


For 65 years it has never been equalled for the 
instant somes of Catarrh, Cold in the Head and 
Headache. Cures Deafness, restores lost sense 
of smell, Price 25c. at all Druggists or by mail 
post-paid. F.C. KEITH, Mfr., Cleveland, 0. 
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/ THIS WONDERFUL TALKING 
MACHINE ont BD EDISON RECORD 


nt by express 
| toany reader of The Youth’s 
Compamon for $2.35. 
pot pay high prices 
ra 





un- 
til you see this new 
invention. It is 
| a8 clear and 
| loud asany — 
dealer 
for it, or 
we will send it to 
you mpon receipt of 
rice. e refer you to 
all mercantile a: _— 
as to our res — 
Address THE A ICAN MiGRo. 
i — COMPANY, Incorporated, 290 Broadway, New York 


ma- 
| chine. 





WORLDS FAIR 


SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 


<— 
CATALOGUE FREE 





We will Engrave a Monogram 
or 3 letters) in any one of 6 different styles, and furnish 2 QUIRES of 
t quality WRITING PAPER (white or tinted), stamped with monogram, 
im a handsome box, with envelopes (not stamped) : 
Monogram stamped In plain colors, $1.25 
Monogram stamped tn gold or silver, 1.40 
Monogram Hluminated (two colors), 1.50 
ELEGANT SAMPLE BOOK, INCLUDING SET OF MONOGRAMS, 
MAILED FOR 10 CENTS 
Wedding Invitations | Finest Quality 
Announcements i Engraved Visiting Cards 
Engraved on Copper Pilate. | neluding Copper Plate. 
Latest Styles. Finest Papers. Latest Styles. 75 ets. for 50. 
Full set of samples on request. | 1,00 for 100, Samples Free. 
ALL MAIL AND EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID 
ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 149 N. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Booklet tells how this was done (free). 

The Toy Peerless Iceland Freezer is 
practical — makes a pint of ice-cream in 
A necessity in the sick- 
room and a delight to children. 


three minutes. 


Following is an unsolicited testimonial 
to the economy, convenience and useful- 
ness of this toy: 

Albany, N. Y. 
Dana & Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 

Dear Sirs: I wish to say for my’ own 
satisfaction, and possibly yours, that the 
Toy Freezer I got the other day for my 
wife’s birthday present was a great suc- 
cess. The first time I tried it we sent out 
and got some 


Cream, for 

Used 1 egg, estimated at . 
Milk and flavoring 

Ice and salt 


gave us enough ice-cream for myself, 
wife and boy. My wife is delighted with 
it. Freezing took less than three minutes 
by the watch. Yours truly, 


Dec. 7, 1899. L. H. GRAHAM. 
Natural wood tubs with mahogany finish. 
Brass hoops highly polished. Iron parts 
beautifully niekeled. Ask your dealer for it. 





If he hasn’t it, send his name and yours to 


DANA & Co., Dept. D, CoxcrnNATI, OHIO. 
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Home Calendar 





Send 4 cents for No. 48 Catalog of valuabie information and 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR C0., Springfield, Ohio. 








THE PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE 
has enjoyed fifteen years of unparalleled success, 
having accomplished more remarkable cures of stam- 
mering than any sumomperary institute. 





“The cure was very y rapid and 4 truly wonderful.’ 
lohn a 
| “The cure is a eminently We 
rof. Wi . Brewer, Yale University. 
| “Your work RAD treatment for the cure of those of 
| my acquaintance who have been afflicted with stam- 
mering has been effectual and permanent.” 
—Bishop C. H. Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Institute, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
| Establishe 1884. EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Founder and 








Reduced from Swift's Home Calendar 

The Calendar is in the form of a screen, its 
exact size being 10 x 25% inches. 

Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard—Kettle 
rendered, and absolutely pure and whole- 
some. Grateful housekeepers have 
learned that they can depend on its 
invariable quality. 





HOTEL PFISTER, MILWAUKEE. 


Under the management of A. L. Severance, the 
Hotel Pfister, at Milwaukee, ranks as one of the very 
best in the United States. The building is not ec lipsed 
by any—beautiful in architecture and absolutely fire- 

roof. Itis noted for its magnificent rotunda and peer- 

ess cuisine—European and American. r. Severance 
gives the stewarding of this Hotel his personal atten- 
| tion, and serves on his table the famous 


Blanke’ § sun COLfee 


BLEND 


Other prominent hostelries in the United States which 
serve Faust Blend are: 


| Faust Café, St. Louis. Jerem hy +a Pittsb’g. 
| Russell House, Detroit. Sche Hotei, Pittsburg. 
Grand Pacific, Citoange. Wabash .R. Dining Cars. 


Arlington, Hot Springs, Ark. 


You can drink coffee of the same superior, smooth, 
rich flavor if you demand Faust Blend at your club or 
It costs more 





| Send $1.30 for te can 


Reduced from Swift's Home Calendar by express, prepaid. 
If your family is small, send 50 cents 


Four circular panels are joined together by | tor one pound by mail, prepaid. 


decorative scrolls. with the calendar pages | our booklet, “Coffee from Tree to Lip,” 
underneath. | tells how to make good coffee, how to 


S ift? Pr % B A | take care of the coffee-pot, how to econ- 
WwiIt’s emium Bacon—Attrac- | 


omize the coffee, gives recipe for every 
: : ° | kind of coffee, and valuable permete 
tive and dainty in appearance—crisp 
and appetizing when served. 


“Summer 


| to coffee-makers and coffee-drinkers. 
is worth ten dollars—free on request. 


wha 


Most Complete Coffee Plant in the World. 
| 304 to 314 S. 7th St., - = ST. LOUIS. 
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Any Way You 
Begin Business 


u will need to know how to do some one 
thing uncommonly well to succeed. A boy 
who enters business without any special 
training has a long, weary 

ind of hard work before 
e gets to the interesting 





















“Autumn” 


Reduced from Swift's Home Calendar | 4. and paying part of a com- 
In each of the panels is an ideal head. typifyin dents ‘ot Tus inren- 
a i =R- 
= PY VINE NATIONAL —CORRE- 


one of the four seasons. These were painted by 


SPON LS 
Fercy Moran, the great water colorist. ae ge 


study at home in 
their spare time and 


Swift’s Premium Hams— Cooked repare themselves 
in any manner, they are always deli- AAS —e 


farm, do chores at 
home or earn an income 
in any position, and still 
have time to complete 
a business, mechanical 
or professional course. 
The expense is light and 
can be met by instalment 
payments. 


Study at Home 
and go up Higher. 


We can fit you to begin work, 
and work successfully, as a 
Mechanical, Electrical 
or Civil Engineer, Ar- 
chitect, keeper, 
Stenographer, or 
Commercial Corre- 
spondent. 

The schools fulfil every prom- 
ise. They were the originators of 
correspondence instruction. We can 
‘send you wonderful, true Sovegete af the success of 
students, which you can verify. stablished 1891. 
Capital, $1,500,000. 130,000 students and graduates. 
Write and tell us what profession you wish to enter. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
| BOX 832, SCRANTON, PA. 


| <eeeseaterpeeeeonseneens tet Gpoetenrenionreneerererereamersies 


WATCH AND CHAIN seas ONE DAY'S WORK. 


cious. 
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“Winter™ 
Reduced from Swift's Home Calendar 
The calendar is lithographed in twelve colors 
and gold, and the work is so well done that the 
pictures are absolutely like the original paintinys. | 


Swift's Home Calendar will be sent 





to any address for 10 cents. Stamps | 
or money accepted. Address Dept. L. 


Swift and Company 
Chicago 







Boys and Girls can 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
es of Bluine at 10c. each. 

return mail and 
‘orward the Bluine post-paid, and 
a large Premium List. No money required. 
| Bluine Co., Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 
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get a a Nickel-plated 


| 
| 
| 


Send for new illustrated book to ‘the Philadelphia | 


= who. cured himself after stammering forty years. 


| Write to-day for Catalogue, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Cloaks. 


\ 7 E have on hand several 
) hundred pieces of fine 
Winter Suitings and Cloak- 
ings which must be disposed 
of this month in wsiee to 
make room for Spring 
gqods. You can now secure 
fa fashionable garment at 
a reduction of one-third 
from former prices. 
Order from this Reduced 
Price Sale as freely as you 
wish; send back anything 
you don’t like, and we wa#iZ 
refund your money. | 
One-third has been 
cut off the price of 
every suit and cloak in our | 
line, but the quality of mate- 
rials and workmanship is 
right up to our usual stand- 
ard — just as good as if you | 
paid double the money. 


Tailor-made Suits, former 
price $5; reduced to $3.34. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 





$10 Suits reduced to $6.67. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
Winter Jackets, former price $5; reduced to $3.34. 


$9 Jackets reduced to $6. $12 Jackets reduced to $8. 
$15 Jackets reduced to $10. 
Separate Skirts, former price $4; reduced to $2.67. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. $8 Skirts reduced to $5.34. 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 
Reduced prices on Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy Day Suits and 
Skirts, Bicycle Suits, Silk Skirts, etc. 

We are also closing out a few sample garments which 
were made up for exhibition in our salesroom at one-half 
their regular prices. We tell you about hundreds of 
reduced —_ garments in our Winter Catalogue and 
Bargain List, which will be sent Free, together with 
samples of the materials, to any lady who wishes them, 
Samples and Bargain List; 
don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 


|THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 


119 and 121 West 23d St., 


The Fear of Humbug 


Prevents Many People From Trying 
a Good Medicine. 


Stomach troubles are so common and in most 
cases so obstinate to. cure that people are apt to 
look with suspicion on any remedy claiming to 
be a radical, permanent cure for dyspepsia and 
indigestion. Many such pride themselves on 
their acuteness in never being humbugged, 


New York City. 





| especially in medicines. 







This fear of being humbugged can be carried 
too far, so far, in fact, that many people suffer 
for years with weak digestion rather than risk a 
little time and money in faithfully testing the 
claims made of a preparation so reliable and 
universally used as Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Now Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are vastly 
different in one important respect from ordinary 
proprietary medicines, for the reason that they 
are not a secret patent medicine. No secret is 
made of their ingredients, but analysis shows 
them to contain the natural digestive ferments, 
pure aseptic pepsin, the digestive acids, Golden 
Seal, bismuth, hydrastis and nux. They are 
not cathartic, neither do they act powerfully 
on any organ; but they cure indigestion on the 
common-sense plan of digesting the food eaten 
thoroughly before it has time to ferment, 
and cause the mischief. This is the only secret 


sour 


| of their success. 


Cathartic pills never have and never can cure 
indigestion and stomach troubles, because they 
act entirely on the bowels, whereas the whole 
trouble is really in the stomach. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets taken after meals 
digest the food. That all there is to it. 
Food not digested or half-digested is poison, 
as it creates gas, acidity, headaches, palpitation 
of the heart, loss of flesh and appetite, and 
many other troubles which are often called by 
some other name. 

They are sold by druggists everywhere at 50 
cents per package. Address F. A. Stuart Co., 
Marshall, Mich.; for little book on stomach 


1s 


| diseases, sent free. 





Larkin Premiums 
FREE. 


HANDSOME PREMIUMS, 


Value “nee each, for selling or using 
$10.00 worth of the 


LARKIN SOAPS. 


Choice of Writing Desk, Morris Chair, 
Bookcase, Brass and Stee! Bed, Silver 
Tea Set, Oi! Heater, Lamps, Watch, etc. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


Beautifully illustrated booklet free to all who 


ask. It tells how to earn the Larkin Premiums. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MPG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 














— test pemetrnd Seeds, I 4 
Catclogue, filed ns than = = e 1 
Bili good for 10¢ vay or eds for t Ji. i- = 
Seeds, Bulbs, Pinate, Be Farm 
oF OR A 
ME for each. Many other novel vies $80 ctolne © its 
Siloo, money making plant. Over 90 varieties 
coor _ Saree > canh proniuens “ret Don’t ay o- 
now catalogue. You'll be curprised 
name on a jor catalogue to | 


—_s d your 
S&S it is FREE to maak Tell your friends st too. 
F. B. MILLS, Box 68, Rosehill, Onondaga Co., N. ¥. 
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So many articles in these 
rooms could be brightened 
with 


Neal's Enamels 


THE GENUINE 


All you need is a brush, as 
the Enamel in the can is all 
ready toapply. There is no 
mystery or trouble about it. 
Simply ordinary common 
sense and a little of your spare 

time. A few of the many 

beautiful tints which you can 
have are: 





Nile Snow Blue Pale 
Green White Tint Primrose 
wild Sea Ivory Almerian 
Rose Green Green 
Cream Oriental Silver Oak 
Blue Gray Brown 
Flesh 
Tint 
Gobelin 
Vermilion 
“THe SIND THAT'S A 
Raa Ln SE nn Apple 
“ Green 
Brilliant 
: . Blue 
ke 
Our Booklet, 
“ENAMELS AND 
, ENAMELING,’ 
i sent free. 
Dept. B, 
r Acme 
White Lead & 
Color Works, 
.  Saow Detroit, - Mich. 














R. H. LONG— 
“ct $3 SHOE. 


MADE 
STANDARD OF 
SHOE VALUE. 
Warranted in every 
part 

Delivered Free any 
where in U, S. for $3.00. 
Our shoe is a standard of 
value, and if not periectly 
satisfactory we will 
refund money or 
exchange as you 
ma preter. 
Sold only in our 
own stores, or 
by agents where 
we have no 


stores. 


























MADE OF 


Extra 
Quality 


Leather of all kinds, 
Black and Russet. 


SPECIALTIES: 
Vici Kid, in black and a rich dark brown; soft as 
a glove and very stylish. French Patent Calf for 
full dress and evening wear. Black and Russet 
Calf Skin and Enamel, with double sole made 


we aterproof and with cork sole. Extra Wide Shoes, 
in fine calf and kid, with wide, square toes. 
Fashionable and Comfortable. Every Pair Guaranteed. 


Send for Catalogue to 


R. H. LONG, Springfield, Mass. 


PACTORY AND MAIL ORDER DEPT. 
























-.-FOR... 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Colds, Bronchitis. 


For twenty one years 
most successful UE. mIcaDE 





a ee 


let, containing physicians’ tes 
timoniais st. 


Sold by Druggiste 
Generally. 
Uapo- €o., 
69 Wall St., New York, 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 

WN. ¥., U. 8. Agts. 

















HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is Pe a@ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. | 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. | 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- | 
8c r directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- | 
tions. | 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, | 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, | 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- | 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. | 

Discontinuancocs,—Remember that the pias | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wi | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, ac we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. “ 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew Subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do | 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 














CRETINISM. 


HIS is a disease which occurs 
in children, and is character- 
ized by deficient develop- | 
ment, both mental and 











physical. The subject is | 
deformed, undersized and 
mentally deficient — some- 


times really an idiot. The | 
condition may exist from 
birth, the little sufferer never 
showing any evidences of 
mental brightness; or it may come on at any age, | 
the deformity and weakness of mind then depend- 
ing upon the degree of mental and bodily develop- | 
ment reached by the child before the disease | 
appears. 
Cretinism is a very common affection in certain | 
places in the Eastern Hemisphere, particularly in 
shut-in valleys in the north of England, among the 
Alps, the Pyrenees and the Himalayas, and in the 
central table-lands of Asia. In these places it is 
usually associated with goitre, or enlargement of | 
the thyroid gland in the neck. | 


The disease also occurs here and there all over 
the world, but seldom affects many children in | 
any oue locality, except in enclosed valleys in the 
parts mentioned. In places where few children | 
are affected the disease is not usually accom | 
panied by goitre. 

A cretin, as a child with this disease is called, is 
stunted in its growth, often with bandy legs; the 
abdomen is prominent, and the body is arched 
backward; the hands are thick. The skin is 
swollen, as if dropsical, but is hard, and the finger 
pressed into it leaves no deep pit, as it does in 
cases of real dropsy. 

The eyes are expressionless, the nose is flat, the 
lips are thick, the under one hanging over, and the 
mouth is half-open. The tongue, too, is thick, and 
sometimes the tip projects between the teeth as if 
it were too big for the mouth. The skin is rough 
and dry, the teeth are irregular and often decayed, 
and the hair is coarse. 

There is always more or less pronounced idiocy 
in well-developed cases. The child is apathetic | 
and stupid, but good-natured if not disturbed. 

The disease was formerly thought to be incura- 
ble, and nothing was done for the poor things 
except te feed and care for them as well as cir- 
cumstances would permit. Now, however, a 
remedy has been found which will certainly cure 
if treatment is begun at an early age. Cretinism 
is a disease of the thyroid gland, and is treated by 
the use of the thyroid extract. The child begins 
to grow under the influence of this remedy, the 
thick, coarse features refine themselves, and by 
and by the mental condition also improves. 

The treatment, however, must be continued 
while life lasts. If it is discontinued, the patient 
soon begins to show all the signs of a relapse 
into his former state. 
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PARISIAN DOGS. 


Dog-tailors have 2a good time in Paris. Under 
the impression that nature has not provided the 
right kind of coat for a dog, the dog-lovers—or | 
fashion-lovers—of Paris have fostered a new 
industry, the providing of clothing for ladies’ pets. 
Some very interesting and. suggestive facts about 
this industry are collected by Good Words. 

“Our clients belong to the very highest classes 
of society,” said one of these Parisian dog-tailors. 
“We recently had a very remunerative order from 
the daughter of a diplomat in Paris for a set of 
gala clothes for her dog to match the liveries of 
her father’s lackeys. She was about to be married, 
and as she entered the residence after the cere- 
mony her three dogs were to be waiting for her at 
the top of the grand staircase. They were to be 
dressed in their liveries, and each was to have a 
bouquet of orange-blossoms attached to its collar.” 

Even this was exceeded by another bride, who 
ordered for each of her half-dozen dogs a regular 
bridesmaid’s costume of white faille embroidered 
with lace and garlanded with orange-blossoms. | 
White satin slippers were also made to measure | 





One step further have these lovers of fashion | 


| turned his brain. 


THE YOUTH’S 


gone in making their dogs an exctise for fresh | 
display. Sets of fine linen must now be provided 
for the society dog. No self-respecting animal 
would think of possessing less than half a dozen 
undergarments of fine lawn, if he is in health, and 
of silk or surah if he is subject to colds. A dozen 
embroidered cambric handkerchiefs must be | 
added to doggie’s equipment if he is troubled with | 
watery eyes. ; 

A further trial awaits him in the shape of boots 
of leather or rubber, as the case may be. Brace- 
lets and tie-pins, perfumery and fancy soaps, ivory 
combs and brushes make up the dog’s toilet 
necessaries. 

Surely if a fashionable Parisian dog could speak, 
he would explain that his foolish friends lead him 
the life of a dog in the worse sense. | 


HE SAVED TWO TRAINS. 


It does not take heroics to make a hero; it only 
takes a man bent on doing his duty in the face of 
odds. Such a man is among tlhe employés of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in British Columbia. 
He is a watchman, and he puts duty first and life 
second. The Michigan Christian Advocate tells 
the story of his devotion. 


Not long ago a bridge on his section of road 
caught fire and tumbled into the raging mountain 
river. It was midnight, and the watchman was 
alone in the mountains. Coming toward that 
yawning gap was the limited express from the 
east, while from the west an excursion train, con- 
taining four hundred American journalists, also 
drew hear. | 

The excursion train was due first, and it was 
coming from the side opposite that on which the 
watchman stood. 

The man did not hesitate. He plunged into the 
swollen stream, reached the other shore, ran 
the flag-station and signalled the excursion train. 
Then he disappeared in the darkness. 

Back the river he ran without a moment’s 
pause, cast himself in and crossed again. Another 
rapid run to the flag-station on that side, and the 
exhausted watchman, reaey to sink with fatigue 
stood by the Pacific flier that had been brou nt 
to a stop at the flag-station east of the bridge. He 
ae saved two trains, and perhaps a thousand 
ives. 

His own comment on the occurrence was that 
he had done his duty. 





MRS. KRUGER. 


Everybody knows with what wifely care Eng- 
land’s great leader was looked after by Mrs. 
Gladstone. Africa’s sturdy old patriot has also a 
devoted wife, who watches his public utterances | 
perhaps as jealously as Mrs. Gladstone did those 
of her husband. 


When the executive council is discussing state 
measures in the reception room Mrs. Kruger 
generally sits in a little room just across the hall 
and although to an ordinary observer her mind 
seems to be entirely occupied with her knitting, 
she knows everything that is going on in the 

yn i i tant i 

rs. Kruger is a very important personage in 
South Africa, even if she does look after her own 
cooking and live in the most unostentatious way. 
She is a member of the celebrated pupleces 
family, which is related, to Cardinal Richelieu. 
She is the mother of fourteen children, seven of 
whom are living. Her picture shows her as a | 
stout old Dutch lady with a very plain face that | 
has the attraction of great kindliness and common | 
sense. 


| 
HIS LAST JUMP. | 
A groceryman caught a young fox, says a Phila- | 
delphia exchange, and not knowing what else to 
do with it, gave it the run of the cellar. It was 
drowsy during the daytime, and although the door | 
was then always open, it made no attempt to peer | 
out into the world that was only two bounds away. 
At night the closed door prevented its exit. 


One Saturday, after a busy day, the clerk forgot 
to close the door and the fox got out. Over fhe 
qoecery was an apartment house, and somehow 

e fox went up the stairs unobserved and out on 
the roof. 

Then he looked down upon the busy street 
below, and the noise and the lights must have | 
At any rate, he leaped from the 
roof and landed on the pavement, and the poor 
— breath was knocked out too far ever to 
return. 





A NOVEL INVITATION. 


A wedding is so overpowering an event that few | 
persons will venture to blame John Kurtz, hotel- 
keeper, of Queens Borough, who, according to the 
New York Press, forgot to invite to the ceremony 
his fellow-members of the volunteer fire company. 


But when the best of everything in the hotel had 
been placed before the wedding guests, and every- 
body was feeling happy, Kurtz remembered his 
fellow-firemen, and concluded that the wedding 
could not be complete without them. 

So he turned in a fire-alarm. When the firemen 
came dashing up to the hotel with the fire appara- 
tus, Kurtz s at the door and invited them all 
to come in. 

At first the boys were indignant, and some of 
them wanted to turn the hose on the bridegroom; 
but they relented, and accepted the invitation. 


REASSURING. 


Monsieur Calino, the simple-hearted and ingen- 
uous Frenchman, happened to be riding in a train 
in the same compartment with a lady who was ip 
constant fear of a smash-up. 


At every sudden stop, every jar, every sound of 
the bell or whistle, she cried out: 

“Oh! oh! Have we run off the track? Is it a 
collision? Are we going to be killed?” 

Calino ae no attention, but remained wrapt in 
solemn silence. Presently the lady said to him: 

“And you, sir, aren’t you afraid of railroad 
accidents?” 

“Not I, madame,” answered Calino, reassuringly. 
“It has been foretold that I am to die on the 
guillotine!” } 

The nervous woman went into hysterics, and had | 
to be removed from the train at the next station. 








In the letter of an unprosperous person is to be 


for each fourfooted pet. found a rg ape mixing of two popular ae: 


It is with the greatest difficulty that I can ma 
both ends of the candle meet.” 


COMPANION. 


The Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve 
all Throat Troubles, and are not injurious. Sold every- 
where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. (Ade. 
- ss — | 

THE PIONEER LIMITED.—Only Perfect | 
Train in the world. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. Address for free illustrated, de- 
scriptive booklet, Geo. Heafford, General 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. | 


» Have Hundreds 
of Carloads 


of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
; Plants, Bulbs, Seeds. 
peed Choicest new and old. Mail 
size id, safe arrival and 
y ) satisfaction guaranteed, larger 
‘ N by express or freight. @ 
best are apeapest, try us, Elegant Catalog free. 
year. acres. reenhonses, 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
ox 730, Painesville, Ohio. 


JANUARY 4, 1900, 










































$1.25. Your money back if you are not satisfi 


A SHOULDER-BRACE 


That really straightens you up— | 
that’s guaranteed to do it—is the 


Gamble Shoulder-Brace. 
It straightens and strengthens, | 
and it’s comfortable. For men 
and women and little folks. | 
| All sizes, post-paid, . . . $1.50) 
Special Brace, extra strong, 2.00 | 
Notre. Send names of two dry 
@\ goods or furnishing dealers who 
fave not Aye Son e Brace, one 
e W sent you, prepaid, for 
ok ‘atisfied.. Send 
















Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent 
by mail if yout dealer does not supply you. 


ng Stick, 25c. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving 
Seam, .. - 32 2. « Je 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, . 25c. 
Ww ma’ Shav Soap 
(Barbers’), Six Round Gukes, oo 40c. 


Exquisite also for toi 
Trial cake for 2c. stamp. 


4.B. WILLIAMS CO.,Glastonbury,Conn. 


London: 64 Great Russell St., W.C. 
Sydney: 161 Clarence St, 








snug chest measure over vest. Sent C. O. D. prepaid 
for examination, if you prefer. Send for Booklet. 


Gamble Shoulder-Brace Co., Dept. F, Chicago. 

























WAIST FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 






















GIRL’S WAIST. 
Sizes, 2 to 13 YEARS. 
A rare combination of strength and 
elasticity. _Made of knitted fabric, free 
from hard seams or tapes. Even the straps 
- which act as suspen- 
ders are tubular 
knitted fabric, 
so that the en- 
tire garment 
yields perfectly 
without draw- 
ing over the 
shoulders or in 
any spot. It “a —_ 
does not grow hard from washing, 


like cloth waists. 
2 5 Ct Of Dry Goods Dealers 
Ss Everywhere. 
BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., 349 B’way, New York, 
Wholesale Agents. 





























1g may seem a far cry from the waving wheat-fields of the 
great Northwest to your children, but the wheat grown there 
is richest in real food elements, and they will thrive better and 
grow stronger on it than on any other cereal. 


Cream of Wheat 


is the best preparation of wheat made. It contains literally the 
cream of the wheat, hence its name. 
PICTURES FREE Ask your grocer to show you our elegant views 
j . © of Northwestern Scenery, one of which we will 
give with each purchase of two packages. They are fine gravures—in no sense cheap, but 


soft, beautifully toned pictures, mounted on dark mats, size 15 x 17 inches, entirely fit to 
appear on the stateliest walls, and without mark or advertising of any sort. 


CREAM OF WHEAT CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Free. 





in size. on heavy 
(one on each sh 









artillery, infan etc, 
“fae every 
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most eaiieti, ekactrtntintiitin, 
bot forall Ends of ine ln work,” 


uy ife of cof Minister. Srom Chili. 


‘(| Fairbank’s Fairy Calendar 


For 1900 is a beautiful six-piece art calendar, 10 x 12% inches 
late stock. There are six different designs 

). elegantly lithographed in colors and tied 
with silk ribbon, These designs, shown herewith. are orig- 
inal water color paintings by one of America's best artists, 
and show prett — in the uniform of our navy, cavalry, 
They are strikingly beautiful and 


y: 
is calendar is equal to those usually retailed for to 
$1.00 in the art and statione 
any address on receipt of 
1oc in stamps to cover expense of wrapping and mailing. 


Address Dept. y, The N. K. Fairbank Company, 





— 


G. de Infante, 


Ay~y and will be sent free to 
(5) Fairy Soap Wra TS. or 


Chicago. tl. 








COPYRIGHT, 1899, : 
THE N.W FAIRBANK COMPANY. 
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boys and girls. This is what he does in 


culture in America. 


ive Cents the 
DON: 7 MISS IT. FARM- 


C. 





Every Boy and Girl 


When this boy began to keep poultry for pleasure and s 
and girls keep fine fowls now, few persons had ever seen a handsome, well-bred fowl. 
Isaac K. Felch was one of the first fanciers in America, and he grew up to be the best known, best loved 
poultry-fancier in the world. More than any other man he has been instrumental in building up the poul- 
try industry, which from being insignificant in 1850, has, in half a century, grown to be one of the most 
important in the country. American poultrymen call him ‘‘ The Father of Po 
love for a boy’s pets never failed, and he knows how to tell the story of his own boyhood to American 


should read the fascinating 
story of “A BOY POULTRY- 
KEEPER OF FIFTY YEARS 
AGO,”’ as he tells it himself in 
Farm-Pouttry tor Dec. 1,'99. 


nding-money, just as thousands of boys 


Though but a boy, 


ultry Culture,"” This boy’s 


“MY BOYHOOD RECOLLECTIONS,” 


the first of a series of articles giving his personal recollections of the growth of poultry- 
All poultry-keepers will want the entire series; every boy and girl, 
— er Bo oultry keeper or not, will find this first article delightfully entertaining. 

ublishers will send you the copy of the paper containing it. 
OULTRY one year, 24 issues, $1.00. 
your name and address to FARM-POULTRY, 23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 


Send cash or stamps, and 
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Each is the best 


We always recommend Pearline for cleansing 
** The Best” Nurser, because from personal experience 
and observation we find it to be the best and cheapest thing (in 
connection with hot water) to use for the purpose. 
afflicted with colic or bowel trouble are found in the same house 
with “The Best” Nurser and Pearline. 


No babies 


THE GoTHAM Co., New York, 
Mfrs. of ‘‘ The Best’’ Nurser. 


Nobody knowingly gives impure 


milk to the baby. Butto put good 


milk into doubtful nursing-bottles 


is just about as bad. How many 
mothers think of that? 


For the 


. ey thorough and conscientious clean- 
Sake ing of milk bottles, nothing equals 
=A 7 Pearline.. Doctors say that nine- 

tenths of their cholera infantum cases 
come from unclean nursing-bottles. 593 





This is a Genuine Watch 









forBoys ‘ 
and Girls BMG 





mission. 





This cut is about Half 
actual Size. 


Boys’ Watch, Chain and Charm for selling 20 Nor, ’ 
packages and Girls’ Watch and Chatelaine Pin for 
selling 40 packages SAWYER’S BEST BLUE 
CRYSTALS among your friends and neighbors. 
Each package makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. 
Send your name and address 
to us and we will send the Blue, express paid. 
When sold send us the money and we will send the 
Watch free by mail, or will allow liberal cash com- 
Send for Premium List. 


Price 10 cents each. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
Dept. H, 27 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, 
Established 40 Years. 


Tey 


Agents wanted. 


MASS. 













This cutis about Half actual Size. 








ELECTRICAL ful and ~ Ff. > 
ENGINEERING ing at home by our mali 
TAUGHT Ss, esicr™M ech 

chanica. 
BY MAIL Hectro‘inerapeutics, Snort 
Study in in spare. time only. 
Catal y Th A. Edison 
Dept. 11 120 ‘Lite Liberty 8t., New York. 








i. ey d. 
and others a ett 
T Inst., 


















COMPANION. 


Begin the New Century Right. 


cereal foods is 


MUFFINS 


feel better, 
more appetizing and palatable diet. 


edited by Mrs. Rorer. Sent Free, post-paid. 





experience that “ 















Te meta tte us 
9 walled to our shobe : 
ur f m year fs dorks oo ervbity, ag 


breaks on the world once more) 


Scientific opinion everywhere agrees 
that excessive meat-eating ig not only extravagant, but positively injurious. 

Health, happiness, temper and temperament largely depend upon the 

character and quality of the food. 
The benefit of an increased use of 

constantly 
demonstrated by scientific 
and testified to by millions of intelli- 
gent people who have discovered by 
more Quaker Oats 
and less meat’’ not only makes them 
but also that it is a far,’ 


being 
research 










At all Grocers in 21b. Packages. 


QUAKER OATS make not only the best breakfast porridee in the world, but also delicious, 
wholesome bread, muffins, cakes, soups and pud¢ 


ings. Write for our Cereal Cook Book, 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 





Easily Earned. 


No Money Required. Samples Free. 





extra 
large, upholstered in figured velours or corduroy, best 
steel springs, deeply tufted, very heavy fringe, worth 
$s in any retail store, by selling 52 boxes of our High- 
ae Toilet Soaps among your friends and neighbors 
at 25c. per box. We trust :— for the Soap. Our 
handsome illustrated. - ogue showing 150 other 
valuable premiums. Sent free. 
Don’t miss this wonderful offer. Write to-day. 


BULLOCK, WARD & CO., 320-332 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


You can earn this splendid Couch, 76x28 in., 











FOR THE CHILDREN. 


A new skate that prevents the little ones from falling 
or spraining their ankles. 


The ““Never-Break” “‘Sled-Skates.” 


Made from solid steel, having double runners, sizes 


7,8 and 9inches in length. The only absolutely safe 
ane for children. Especially adapted for sidewalks 
and ponds. Price Fifty cents. If your dealer does 
not handle them, write us, giving his om , and we 
will supply you at the same price—prepaid. 


In ordering state size desired. 














The Avery Stamping Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

















THE ound 
. . 
Columbia Zither 
Brings music to the many rather 
than the few, because of its rea- 


sonable price and the case with 
which it is plaved. 


The Metiow Music of its pure, fine tones 
is enhanced by the ascenSermentany groups 
of chords, the whole producing a grand har- 
mony, sympathetic, yet full of expression. 

it is Easy to Play from our figure-chart 
music. You simply strike in numerical order 
the wires indicated. What could be easier? 

The Reasonable Price, as mentioned be- 
low, is in no way proportionate to the 
musical delight and entertainment that the 


Columbia Zither affords. 
No. 3, w ? Ship direct Catalogue 
tllustrated C. 0. D., or ex- sent 
: . cams prepaid oon 
above, $6 ; on, recolp of Sree 
other sizes, pri ce, your on 
— hasn’ t ai 
$4 to $8. it. Order early. request. 


THE PHONOHARP COMPANY, 
Dept. T. 150 Liverpool St., East Boston, Mass. 











Teas, 
all earned before spring. 
Ladies’ or Gents’ Bicycle; 
worth for Boys’ or Girls’ Bicycle ; 
Watch and Chain, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; 


Chain ; 


for Gordon Baker Sewing Machine ; 
Dinner Set of 112, pieces ; 


~~ hee Express Cart and Whip; 








DUNLOP Get our Book- 

let of an 
Detachable Peek de oF us. 
TIRES AMERICAN 
are held on DUNLOP 
the rim by 

TIRE CO., 
inflation. Belleville, N. J 
No cement. THE REPAIR OUTFIT. “Chicago, lll. 


BEGIN Now 


and use your spare time through the winter selling Baker's 
Extracts, Etc., and you will have a splendid 1900 Bicycle 
Sell $90 worth for hi 
$60 worth for seconc 
$15 worth for Solid Silver 
$30 worth for Waltham or 
Elgin Gold Watch and Chain, hunting case or open face, Ladies’ 
or Gents’ size; $9 worth for Ladies’ Nickel Silver Chatelaine 
Watch and Pin ; $5.40 worth for Boys’ Nickel Silver Watch and 
$18 worth for Bookcase and Secretary ; 
Crescent Camera ; $12 worth for Peek-a-Boo Camera ; $54 worth 
$30 worth for Decorated 
$15 worth for Decorated Tea Set of 56 


hest grade, 
grade; $54 


$6 worth for 


jeces, or for Guitar, or Mandolin, or Banquet Lamp ; 
$18 worth for Volunteer Shot 

he work is easy and the reward large. 
Tilustrated Catalogue and full particulars with order sheets. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





$6 worth 


Write for 
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“WAAL, I NEVER! 


I’ve read Ayer’s Almanac fur nigh sixty year, and this ’un’s th’ best of th’ lot.” 


* 
°° 


Sixteen Millions a year did not supply the want. This forced us to put a price upon it. AYER’S TWENTIETH CENTURY ALMANAC 
is twice the size of the old almanac, is printed upon better paper, is better bound, has a handsome and striking cover, and 
is beautifully and bountifully illustrated. = 


OR ALMOST SIXTY YEARS AYER’S ALMANAC was printed for gratuitous distribution, each year witnessing an increased demand, until 








It is no longer devoted to the advertisement of the remedies of the J. C. AYER COMPANY, but is an invaluable book of 
reference, an encyclopedia of progress, and a dictionary of discoveries. It sums up human progress during the past century, and 
prophesies what we may expect in the century to come—each branch of human endeavor being reviewed, and its principal events 
tabulated, by a great specialist, who also forecasts the development of his branch for the approaching century. ONLY PEOPLE OF WORLD- 
WIDE REPUTATION HAVE WRITTEN FOR THIS BOOK. The list comprises: 








AGRICULTURE, James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture. Onl , LAW, Clark Bell, Secretary Medico-Legal Association. 

COMMERCE, Charles R. Flint. 'y MANUFACTURING, Wm. R. Corwinne, Sec. Merchants’ Association, N.Y. 
THE DRAMA, Mrs. Leslie-Carter. MUSIC, Frank Damrosch, Supervisor of Singing in Public Schools, N. Y. 
ELECTRICITY, Thomas A. Edison. 5 Cents _ navat warrare, Rear-Adm. Philip Hichborn, C. N. Constructor U.S.N. 
INVENTIONS, R. C. Gill, Superintendent of Patent Office Museum. ° NEWS EVENTS, Fred W. Mack, Eastern Supt. Associated Press. 
FINANCE, Russell Sage. POLITICS, Senator Chauncey M. Depew. 

GEOGRAPHY, G. C. Hurlbut, Recorder of the American Geog. Society. im RELIGION, Rev. Madison C. Peters, D. D. 

LABOR, John N. Parsons, General M. W. of the K. of L. in America. Stamps TRANSPORTATION, S. R. Callaway, Pres. N. Y.C. & H.R. RR. 

LAND WARFARE, General Wesley Merritt. . WOMAN’S PROGRESS, Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 


N O other Almanac for 1900 will be issued by this company in the United States. This condensed 
. Library costs only 5 Cents at any newsdealer’s, druggist’s, or general store ; or may be had by 
mail by sending your address and 5 cents in stamps to THE J. C. AYER COMPANY, LOWELL, MASS. 








